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ADDRESSES   DELIVERED 


^ 


AT  THE 


Celebration  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth 
Anniversary 


OF  THE 


BATTLE  OF  BUSHY  RUN 


AUGUST  5th  and  6lh,  1913 


The  celebration  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  Battle 
of  Bushy  Run,  the  proceedings  of  which  are  contained  in 
the  following  pages,  was  held  on  the  Gongaware  farm,  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  battlefield,  the  same  place  where 
similar  exercises  were  held  in  commemoration  of  the  120th 
anniversary  in  August,  1883.  Several  large  temporary 
structures  with  seating  capacity  were  erected  and  were 
beautifully  decorated  with  flags  and  streamers.  The  Altoona 
City  Band  of  36  pieces,  one  of  the  best  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, furnished  the  music.  The  people  came  from  all  sec- 
tions of  Southwestern  Pennsylvania.  The  weather  was 
favorable  and  the  celebration  was  considered  by  all  present 
a    most   appropriate   commemoration   of   the    great    event   in 

our  history. 

%%% 

FROM   THE   PROGRAM 

In  1763,  Pontiac,  Chief  of  the  Ottawas,  by  far  the  shrewd- 
est and  most  powerful  leader  the  Indian  race  has  yet  pro- 
duced, united  the  northern  and  western  tribes  of  his  people 
in  a  concerted  effort  to  exterminate  all  white  settlements  be- 
tween the  lakes  on  the  Northwest,  the  Ohio  River  on  the 
South  and  East  as  far  as  Carlisle,  at  one  blow.  To  this  end, 
the  great  leader  visited  all  the  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations  and, 
in  the  absence  of  calendars  or  the  ability  among  the  Indians 
to  reckon  time  as  we  do,  he  gave  to  each  of  them  a  bundle 
of  rods  from  which  they  were  to  extract  a  rod  every  morning 
and,  when  the  last  rod  was  drawn,  they  were  to  fall  upon  the 
white  settlers  nearest  them,  exterminate  them  and  their 
families  and  besiege  all  intervening  English  forts.  <  f  the 
twelve  larger  forts  in  the  territory  west  of  Pittsburgh  out- 
lined above  thus  surrounded  by  the  Indians,  nine  of  them 
fell  and  most  of  their  inmates  were  butchered  in  cold  l •'•  0.'. 
Western  Pennsylvania,  as  far  east  as  Carlisle,  was  plunged 
into  a  most  deadly  warfare.  It  was  literally  overrun  and  de- 
vastated by  the  savage  emissaries  of  the  great  leader. 

It  was  to  relieve  the  besieged  forts  at  Bedford,  Ligonier 
and  more  particularly  Pittsburgh,  and  to  defend  the  West- 
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ern  Pennsylvania  settlers  that  Colonel  Henry  Bouquet 
brought  his  army  here  and  on  this  ground  fought  the  great 
battle  of  Bushy  Run.  This  army  had  been  collected  for  him 
at  Carlisle,  consisting  of  less  than  five  hundred  men,  many  of 
whom  were  debilitated  by  disease  and  by  a  recent  long  ser 
•vice  in  the  south.  He  came  west  mainly  by  the  Forbes  Road, 
marching  as  rapidly  as  the  reduced  physical  condition  of  his 
soldiers  would  warrant.  At  one  oclock,  o.i  August  5,  .'763, 
when  the  advance  guard  had  reached  the  hill  on  the  northwest 
of  this  position,  it  was  fired  on  by  the  Indians  under  Guy- 
asuta,  Chief  of  the  Seneca  tribe.  They  had  surrounded  Ft. 
Pitt  in  June,  but  had  spies  out  who  reported  the  approach  of 
Bouquet's  force.  They,  therefore,  left  the  starving  garrison 
and  hoped  to  meet  the  army  in  the  wilderness  and  extermin- 
ate it  as  they  had  done  with  Braddock's  army  nine  years  be- 
fore. Had  they  accomplished  this,  the  reduction  of  Ft.  Pitt 
and  the  devastation  of  Western  Pennsylvania  would  have 
been  an  easy  matter,  for  the  fort  had  only  one  leg  of  mutton 
and  a  few  quarts  of  meal  upon  which  to  subsist  about  six 
hundred  soldiers  and  refugees. 

When  the  advance  guard  was  fired  on,  the  troops  came 
up  at  once  to  protect  it.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  en- 
tire surrounding  country  was  then  heavily  wooded ;  that, 
while  the  Indians  almost  encircled  Bouquet's  army,  they  were 
thoroughly  concealed  by  trees  and  bushes.  Bouquet  and  his 
.■gallant  soldiers  defended  themselves  against  their  unseen  foe, 
but  they  were  waging  a  losing  contest,  for  they  were  com- 
pelled to  guard  not  only  the  front,  the  right  and  left  flanks 
of  the  army,  but  to  protect  the  supply  train  or  convoy  in  the 
rear  which  consisted  mainly  of  340  heavily  laden  pack-horses 
and  which  was  also  an  objective  point  of  Indian  attack.  The 
battle  lasted  until  darkness  prevented  its  further  progress. 
Bouquet's  forces  then  surrounded  the  convoy  and  in  the 
center  built  a  breastwork  of  flour  bags  for  the  wounded.  This 
was  on  the  hill  facing  these  grounds  to  the  northeast. 

At  early  dawn,  on  the  following  morning,  August  6,  1763, 
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the  battle  was  renewed  by  the  Indians  on  all  sides  and  kept 
up  until  about  ten  o'clock,  at  which  time  Bouquet's  celebrat- 
ed strategy  resulted  in  his  great  victory.  The  commander 
was  confident  all  the  time  that  if  he  could  unite  the  savages 
in  one  body  he  could  easily  defeat  them.  The  strategy  con- 
sisted in  the  movement  of  several  companies  from  the  cir- 
cular guard  line  surrounding  the  convoy  and  the  wounded 
soldiers,  and  moving  them  in  a  manner  that  led  the  enemy 
to  believe  that  the  entire  army  was  about  to  abandon  the 
field  in  retreat.  Acting  upon  this  belief,  the  barbarians  ran 
headlong  and  in  a  more  compact  body  toward  the  convoy, 
where  they  expected  to  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  scalps  as  well 
as  the  provisions  which  Bouquet  was  transporting  to  Pitts- 
burgh. At  the  proper  time,  two  of  Bouquet's  companies 
which,  of  course,  had  not  retreated,  but  which  he  had 
stealthily  concealed  in  the  small  ravine  to  the  east,  reappear- 
ed and  charged  the  Indians  with  bayonets.  After  a  fierce, 
but  brief,  resistance,  they  fled  from  the  attack  and  were 
pursued  by  the  enraged  soldiers  who  drove  them  past  two 
other  companies  which  Bouquet  had  posted  in  the  woods. 
These  companies  also  opened  fire  on  the  fleeing  demons  and 
routed  them  completely,  winning  what  has  been  called  "The 
greatest   victorv   ever   won   over   the   American    Indians." 


The  exercises  of  the  celebration  of  the  150th  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  Bushy  Run  were  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Jno. 
N.  Boucher,  President  of  the  Westmoreland  Historical  So- 
ciety, and  were  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus  Cort, 
of  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Mr.  Boucher  then  spoke  as  follows : 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  word  has  gone  abroad 
that  this  celebration  is  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  West- 
moreland Historical  Society.    This  is  true  in  a  great  measure, 
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but  many  gentlemen  who  are  not  members  of  the  society 
have  worked  so  faithfully  and  contributed  so  liberally  to 
bring  about  the  success  which  we  see  here  on  every  hand 
this  morning,  that  I  would  do  but  poor  justice  to  them  if  I 
failed  on  this  occasion  to  acknowledge  their  kindness  and 
the  interest  they  have  shown  in  this  matter.  There  is  a 
program  printed  which  will  be  widely  distributed,  and  it  will 
enable  you  to  better  acquaint  yourselves  with  the  location 
and  with  the  points  of  interest  on  this  battlefield.  After  the 
morning  exercises  are  concluded,  Dr.  Henry  W.  Temple  and 
Prof.  John  Kennedy  Lacock,  both  of  whom  have  made  a 
special  study  of  this  location,  will  conduct  any  of  you  who 
desire  to  accompany  them,  over  the  field  and  point  out  to  you 
the  movements  of  the  army  and  the  positions  occupied  by 
Colonel  Bouquet  and  his  forces,  when,  by  his  bravery  and 
by  his  splendid  strategy,  he  won  the  great  victory  one  hun- 
dred fifty  years  ago  today. 

Nothing  would  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  preside 
over  this  audience  on  this  interesting  occasion,  but  other 
duties  call  me  elsewhere  and  in  that  you  will  have  been 
greatly  profited,  for  I  shall  call  to  the  chair  a  gentleman  who 
will  preside  over  you  with  dignity  and  skill,  indeed,  with 
that  dignity  which  this  splendid  gathering  of  the  intelligent 
people  of  Western  Pennsylvania  deserves.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure,  therefore,  to  present  to  you  as  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  day,  the  Honorable  Alexander  D.  McConnell,  a  judge 
of  the  Westmoreland  County  courts." 
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In  assuming  the  duties  of  the  chair  Judge  McConnell 
spoke  as  follows : 

In  our  Commonwealth,  this  seems  to  be  a  memorial 
year. 

A  few  days  ago  there  was  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  A  little  later  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie  received 
due  observance ;  and  we,  today,  commemorate  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  a  victory,  won  on  this  field 
by  civilization  over  barbarism. 

These  victories,  coming  in  regular  semi-centennial  se- 
quence to  each  other,  mark  the  stately  steppings  of  the  on- 
ward march  of  human  progress. 

Bouquet's  victory,  all  things  considered,  was  the  most 
decisive  one  ever  won  by  the  white  man  in  battle  with  the 
Indian. 

The  historic  importance  of  a  battle  is  not  to  be  measured 
solely  by  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  it — but  rather  by 
the  diverse  consequences  to  humanity  that  might  attend  the 
event  of  it. 

This  battle  derives  not  its  importance  from  the  number 
of  men  engaged  in  it. 

In  comparison  with  the  number  of  men  that  would  be 
engaged  in  a  modern  battle,  the  number  in  this  one  would 
seem  but  small. 

At  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  there  lay  but  a  few  miles 
away,  the  bleaching  bones  of  a  greater  number  of  Braddock's 
soldiers  than  Bouquet  had  of  living  men  in  his  whole  army. 

Braddock's  defeat  had  been  compassed  by  a  force  of  In- 
dians not  much,  if  any,  larger  than  that  which  here  assailed 
Bouquet.  Braddock  did  not  understand  the  Indian  mode 
of  warfare ;  Bouquet  did,  and  that  difference  in  the  command- 
ers brought  about  the  difference  in  the  results  of  the  two  bat- 
tles. 
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Had  the  battle  of  Bushy  Run  resulted  otherwise  than 
it  did,  Pontiac  would  have  made  good  his  boast  that  he  would 
drive  the  pale-face  back  to  the  ocean.  As  it  was,  the  siege 
of  Fort  Pitt  was  raised,  and  civilization  held  the  territory  it 
then  occupied.  In  that  consequence,  lay  the  great  impor- 
tance of  this  victory. 

Nor  does  it  detract  in  anywise  from  the  historic  impor- 
tance of  this  battle  that  no  memorial  stone  marks  the  field 
where  it  occurred,  and  that  the  hero  who  won  the  victory 
sleeps  his  last  sleep  far  from  here,  in  an  unmarked  and 
unknown  grave. 

Monuments  of  victories  and  of  victors  yield  their  mem- 
orials to  the  mordant  tooth  of  time,  but  the  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  this  victory  shall  remain  vivid  in  the 
mind  of  civilized  man  forevermore — changeless  as  the  over- 
arching sky  or  the  underlying  glebe. 

"Time  shakes  Athena's  tower 
But  spares  gray  Marathon." 

The  hero  of  this  battle,  without  aid  of  shaft  or  column, 
has,  like  Sappho,  become  "one  with  all  great  things  forever." 

That  we,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  event, 
meet  to  commemorate  what  transpired  here  is  proof  and 
promise  that  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
the  event  will  continue  to  live  through  the  successive  gen- 
erations of  men,  despite  the  lack  of  memorial  stone  to  per- 
petuate it. 

But  I  must  not  encroach  on  the  time  of  others  who  will 
fittingly  portray  the  significance  of  the  event  we  commemor- 
ate. Without  further  remark,  we  will  now  take  up  the 
order  of  procedure  prescribed  by  the  program. 
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Judge  McConnell  then  introduced  Mr.  James  S.  Moor- 
head  of  Greensburg  who  delivered  the  following  address  of 
welcome. 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  guests,  fellow-citizens,  ladies 
and  gentlemen : 

I  wish  first  of  all  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  weather. 
As  many  of  you  know,  perhaps  all  do,  it  is  the  result  of  the 
change  in  the  administration  of  the  weather  bureau.  Since 
the  bureau  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  appointee  of 
the  present  President,  we  may  look  for,  and  indeed  have  al- 
ready obtained,  much  better  weather  than  we  had  before. 

If  we  have  not  been  misled  by  those  distinguished  his- 
torians, Parkman  and  others,  here,  or  hereabouts  some 
place,  for  a  period  of  two  days  took  place  the  severest  strug- 
gle ever  maintained  by  the  Indian  race,  unaided,  against  its 
white  antagonist.  Prior  to  this  time  the  Indian  had  the  sup- 
port of  a  white  ally  some  place,  sometime,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances. 

Here  he  fought  alone,  and  it  was  because  of  an  organi- 
zation created  by  an  Indian  distinguished  in  history  that  this 
was  possible ;  an  organization  made  by  a  man  which  has  gone 
down  in  history  by  the  name  of  "the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac." 

And  I  have  often  thought,  and  really  still  think,  that 
something  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  Pontiac,  and  that  this  ef- 
fort of  his,  which  has  been  called  a  "Conspiracy,"  had  it 
been  under  other  circumstances  and  performed  by  other  peo- 
ple, would  have  been  called  "organization."  But  the  white 
man  made  the  words,  the  white  man  used  the  language,  the 
white  man  wrote  the  history,  and  hence  it  comes  down  with 
a  tainted  name. 

It  is  true  that  the  result  of  this  battle,  as  has  been  said 
by  the  chairman  of  this  meeting  this  morning,  was  an  end  of 
that  "conspiracy,"  and  brought  relief  to  the  beleagured  forts 
from  Bedford  to  the  Mississippi  and  the  Northwestern  lakes, 
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and  enabled  the  colonist  and  the  settler  to  move  in  and  to 
move  forward  to  further  triumphs  in  the  settlement  of  this, 
which  has  proved  to  be  the  greatest  country  and  the  wealth- 
iest country  in  the  history  of  civilization. 

But  I  am  not  here  to  enter  upon  the  details  of  this  battle. 
There  are  others  here  much  better  qualified  to  do  that.  The 
fact  is,  I  never  could  understand  the  details  of  any  battle 
by  reading  them  in  histories.  I  never  was  on  a  battlefield  in 
my  life  before ;  and  I  do  not  feel  particularly  anxious  to  be 
on  one  when  it  is  conducted  the  way  this  one  was  150  years 
ago.      I  may  say  with  the  poet : 

"I  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field, 

Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knew  more  than  a  spinster." 
And  what  a  squadron  is,  or  what  the  division  of  a  battle  may 
be,  or  what  a  spinster  is,  I  will  leave  you  all  to  guess. 

It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  they  have  something  to 
do  with  "engagements,"  military  or  marital. 

Now,  as  we  have  learned,  this  was  a  battle  which,  if 
not  absolutely  decisive,  settled  one  question  for  the  immed- 
iate future,  and  perhaps  for  all  time.  And  yet  we  cannot 
doubt  that  if  the  result  here  had  been  different,  the  ultimate 
result,  the  triumph  of  the  white  man  over  the  savage,  would 
have  been  the  same.  I  believe  firmly  and  we  have  authority  to 
support  that  belief,  that  if  the  result  right  here  had  been  dif- 
ferent, American  independence  would  have  borne  a  later  date 
than  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  when  another  imbecile  had  come 
to  the  throne  of  England,  and  another  as  arrogant  and  ob- 
stinate as  Lord  North  had  become  her  prime  minister.  We 
know  that  the  battle  had  its  effect  immediately,  and  that  the 
relief  afforded  was  for  the  future  as  well  as  in  the  immediate 
present.  But  it  is  my  duty  to  leave  the  consideration  of  the 
details  of  this  battle  to  others  who  are  qualified  to  that  end. 
We  have  here  today  some  distinguished  gentlemen  who  will 
address  you.  Pale  they  may  seem  to  you,  but  they  are  the 
successors  of  those  pale  faces  that  won  the  other  field  as  they 
will  win  it  here  today.  And  if  they  look  pale,  let  me  give 
you  an  incident  to  show  you  the  reason  of  that  appearance. 
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When  the  Shah  of  Persia  visited  England  several  years 
ago,  his  royal  brother  determined  to  give  him  a  banquet 
which  would  be  in  harmony  with  their  royalty.  At  that 
banquet  the  Shah  observed  five  or  six  men  sitting  apart  at 
a  table,  and,  supposing  that  something  was  to  be  done  in 
honor  of  the  occasion  'that  day,  said :  "Are  those  the  men 
who  are  to  be  beheaded?"  "No,"  he  was  told,  "those  are 
the  men  who  are  to  make  the  speeches." 

So  you  understand,  or  at  least  I  understand  from  that 
incident,  that  it  requires  nerve,  courage,  bravery;  not  the 
same,  perhaps,  as  required  just  here  150  years  ago,  for  I 
would  rather  take  the  chances  here  today  than  as  they  were 
then.  Nevertheless,  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of 
trepidation  and  anxiety  and  nervousness  until  what  one  has 
to  say  is  unloaded  on  somebody  else,  and  then  he  can  do 
with  it  what  he  pleases,  and  the  speaker  is  a  free  agent  once 
more. 

I  am  here,  as  you  have  heard,  to  deliver  an  address  of 
welcome,  though  without  much  more  experience  at  that  than 
on  fields  of  battle.  Let  me  say  that,  on  behalf  of  the  West- 
moreland Historical  Society  and  those  who  are  in  this  work 
laboring  with  them,  I  am  commissioned  to  welcome,  in  the 
most  cordial  and  enthusiastic  way,  our  distinguished  guests, 
the  representatives  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, representatives  of  Historical  Societies  here  assem- 
bled, and  the  citizens  of  this  and  other  countries  and  states, 
from  wherever  you  may  have  come,  to  be  here  this  day;  and 
we  trust  that  you  will  enjoy  it  under  this  delightful  sky  and 
in  this  delightful  atmosphere. 

Now  you  will  be  repaid,  well  repaid,  by  what  you  will 
hear  from  others  and  what  you  have  already  heard  from  the 
chairman  of  this  meeting,  and  a  day  of  rest  like  this,  with 
heroes  worthy  of  your  praise,  and  with  these  surroundings, 
cannot  help  but  fill  your  hearts  with  patriotism  and  with 
gratitude  that  you  live  in  a  country  like  this,  free  and  in- 
dependent. 
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The  presiding  officer  next  introduced  Mr.  Paul  H. 
Gaither,  of  Greensburg,  who  read  the  following  letters  writ- 
ten on  the  battle  field  by  Col.  Henry  Bouquet,  the  one  writ- 
ten on  the  night  after  the  first  day's  battle  and  the  other 
written  the  day  following,  after  the  great  victory  had  been 
won. 

BOUQUET'S  REPORT  OF  THE  FIRST  DAY'S  FIGHT 
NEAR  BUSHY   RUN. 

Camp  at  Edge  Hill, 
26  Miles  from  Fort  Pitt,  5th  Aug.  1763. 
Sir: 

The  second  instant  the  troops  and  convoy  arrived  at 
Ligonier,  where  I  could  obtain  no  intelligence  of  the  enemy. 
The  expresses  sent  since  the  beginning  of  July,  having  been 
either  killed  or  obliged  to  return,  all  the  passes  being  oc- 
cupied by  the  enemy.  In  this  uncertaint)',  I  determined  to 
leave  all  the  wagons,  with  the  powder,  and  a  quantity  of 
stores  and  provisions,  at  Ligonier,  and  on  the  4th  proceeded 
with   the  troops  and  about   340  horses   loaded   with   flour. 

I  intended  to  have  halted  today  at  Bushy  Run,  (a  mile 
beyond  this  camp),  and  after  having  refreshed  the  men  and 
horses,  to  have  marched  in  the  night  over  Turtle  Creek,  a 
very  dangerous  defile  of  several  miles,  commanded  by  high 
and  rugged  hills ;  but  at  one  o'clock  this  afternoon,  after  a 
march  of  17  miles,  the  savages  suddenly  attacked  our  ad- 
vance guard,  which  was  immediately  supported  by  the  two 
Light  Infantry  companies  of  the  42d  regiment,  who  drove 
the  enemy  from  their  ambuscade  and  pursued  them  a  good 
way.  The  savages  returned  to  the  attack,  and  the  fire  being 
obstinate  on  our  front  and  extending  along  our  flanks,  we 
made  a  general  charge  with  the  whole  line  to  dislodge  the 
ravages  from  the  heights,  in  which  attempt  we  succeeded, 
without  by  it  obtaining  any  decisive  advantage,  for  as  soon 
as  they  were  driven  from  one  post,  they  appeared  on  an- 
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other,  till,  by  continued  reinforcements,  they  were  at  last 
able  to  surround  us  and  attacked  the  convoy  left  in  our  rear; 
this  obliged  us  to  march  back  to  protect  it.  The  action  then 
became  general,  and  though  we  were  attacked  on  every 
side,  and  the  savages  exerted  themselves  with  uncommon  re- 
solution, they  were  constantly  repulsed  with  loss;  we  also 
suffered  considerably.  Capt.  Lieut.  Graham  and  Lieut. 
James  Mcintosh  of  the  426.,  are  killed,  and  Capt.  Graham 
wounded.  Of  the  Royal  American  Regt.,  Lieut.  Dow,  who 
acted  as  A.  D.  Q.  M.  G.,  is  shot  though  the  body.  Of  the 
77th,  Lieut.  Donald  Campbell  and  Mr.  Peebles,  a  volunteer, 
are  wounded.  Our  loss  in  men,  including  rangers  and  driv- 
ers, exceeds  sixty  killed  or  wounded. 

The  action  has  lasted  from  one  o'clock  till  night,  and 
we  expect  to  begin  at  daybreak. 

Whatever  our  fate  may  be,  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
give  your  Excellency  this  early  information,  that  you  may 
at  all  events  take  such  measures  as  you  think  proper  with 
the  Provinces,  for  their  own  safety,  and  the  effectual  relief  of 
Fort  Pitt,  as  in  case  of  another  engagement,  I  fear  insur- 
mountable difficulties  in  protecting  and  transporting  our 
provisions,  being  already  so  much  weakened  by  the  losses  of 
this  day  in  men  and  horses,  besides  the  additional  necessity 
of  carrying  the  wounded,  whose  situation  is  truly  deplorable. 

I  cannot  sufficiently  acknowledge  the  constant  assis- 
tance I  have  received  from  Major  Campbell  during  this  long 
action,  nor  express  my  admiration  of  the  cool  and  steady 
behavior  of  the  troops  who  did  not  fire  a  shot  without  or- 
ders, and  drove  the  enemy  from  their  posts  with  fixed  bay- 
onets. The  conduct  of  the  officers  is  much  above  my 
praises. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  with  great  respect, 
Sir,  &c. 

HENRY   BOUQUET. 
To  His  Excellency, 

SIR  JEFFREY  AMHERST. 
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BOUQUET'S     REPORT     OF   SECOND   DAY'S  FIGHT. 

Camp  at  Bushy  Run,  6th  Aug.  1763. 
Sir: 

I  had  the  honor  to  inform  your  Excellency  in  my  letter 
of  yesterday  of  our  first  engagement  with  the  savages. 

We  took  the  post  last  night  on  the  hill  where  our  con- 
voy halted,  when  the  front  was  attacked,  (a  commodious 
piece  of  ground  and  just  spacious  enough  for  our  purpose.) 
There  we  encircled  the  while  and  covered  our  wounded 
with  flour  bags. 

In  the  morning  the  savages  surrounded  our  camp,  at  the 
distance  of  500  yards,  and  by  shouting  and  yelping,  quite 
around  that  extensive  circumference,  thought  to  have  terri- 
fied us  with  their  numbers.  They  attacked  us  early,  and 
under  favor  of  an  incessant  fire,  made  several  bold  efforts 
to  penetrate  our  camp,  and  though  they  failed  in  the  at- 
tempt, our  situation  was  not  the  less  perplexing,  having  ex- 
perienced that  brisk  attacks  had  little  effect  upon  an  enemy 
who  always  gave  way  when  pressed,  and  appeared  again 
immediately.  Our  troops  were,  besides,  extremely  fatig- 
ued with  the  long  march  and  as  long  action  of  the  preceding 
day,  and  distressed  to  the  last  degree,  by  a  total  want  of 
water,  much  more  intolerable  than  the  enemy's  fire. 

Tied  to  our  convoy,  we  could  not  lose  sight  of  it  without 
exposing  it  and  our  wounded  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  savages, 
who  pressed  upon  us,  on  every  side,  and  to  move  it  was 
impracticable,  having  lost  many  horses  and  most  of  the 
drivers,  stupefied  by  fear,  hid  themselves  in  the  bushes,  or 
were  incapable  of  hearing  or  obeying  orders.  The  savages 
growing  every  moment  more  audacious,  it  was  thought  pro- 
per to  still  increase  their  confidence  by  that  means,  if  pos- 
sible, to  entice  them  to  come  close  upon  us,  or  to  stand  their 
ground  when  attacked.  With  this  view  two  companies  of 
Light  Infantry  were  ordered  within  the  circle,  and  the 
troops  on  their  right  and  left  opened  their  files  and  filled  up 
the  space,  that  it  might  seem  they  were  intended  to  cover 
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the  retreat.  The  Third  Light  Infantry  company  and  the 
Grenadiers  of  the  42d  were  ordered  to  support  the  two  first 
companies.  This  manouvere  succeeded  to  our  wish,  for  the 
few  troops  who  took  possession  of  the  ground  lately  occu- 
pied by  the  two  Light  Infantry  companies  being  brought  in 
nearer  to  the  center  of  the  circle,  the  barbarians  mistaking 
these  motions  for  a  retreat,  hurried  headlong  on,  and  ad- 
vancing upon  us,  with  the  most  daring  intrepidity,  galled 
us  excessively  with  their  heavy  fire ;  but  at  the  very  moment 
when  they  felt  certain  of  success  and  thought  themselves 
masters  of  the  camp,  Major  Campbell,  at  the  head  of  the  first 
companies,  sallied  out  from  a  part  of  the  hill  they  could  not 
observe,  and  fell  upon  their  right  flank.  They  resolutely  re- 
turned the  fire,  but  could  not  stand  the  irresistable  shock  of 
our  men,  who,  rushing  in  among  them,  killed  many  of 
them  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  The  orders  sent  to  the  oth- 
er two  companies  were  delivered  so  timely  by  Captain  Bas- 
set, and  executed  with  such  celerity  and  spirit,  that  the 
routed  savages  who  happened  that  moment  to  run  before 
their  front,  received  their  full  fire,  when  uncovered  by  the 
trees.  The  four  companies  did  not  give  them  time  to  load 
a  second  time,  nor  even  to  look  behind  them,  but  pursued 
them  till  they  were  totally  dispersed.  The  left  of  the  sav- 
ages, which  had  not  been  attacked,  were  kept  in  awe  by  the 
remains  of  our  troops,  posted  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  for  that 
purpose;  nor  durst  they  attempt  to  support  or  assist  their 
right,  but  being  witness  to  their  defeat,  followed  their  ex- 
ample and  fled.  Our  brave  men  disdained  so  much  as  to 
touch  the  dead  body  of  a  vanquished  enemy  that  scarce  a 
scalp  was  taken  except  by  the  Rangers  and  pack  horse  driv- 
ers. 

The  woods  being  now  cleared  and  the  pursuit  over,  the 
four  companies  took  possession  of  a  hill  in  our  front,  and 
as  soon  as  litters  could  be  made  for  the  wounded,  and  the 
flour  and  everything  destroyed,  which,  for  want  of  horses, 
could  not  be  carried,  we  marched  without  molestation  to 
this  camp.       After  the  severe  correction  we  had  given  the 
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savages  a  few  hours  before,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  we 
should  enjoy  some  rest,  but  we  had  hardly  fixed  our  camp, 
when  they  fired  upon  us  again.  This  was  very  provoking; 
however,  the  Light  Infantry  dispersed  them  before  they 
could  receive  orders  for  that  purpose.  I  hope  we  shall  be  no 
more  disturbed,  for,  if  we  have  another  action,  we  shall 
hardly  be  able  to  carry  our  wounded. 

The  behavior  of  the  troops  on  this  occasion,  speaks  for 
itself  so  strongly,  that  for  me  to  attempt  their  eulogium 
would  but  detract  from  their  merit. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully,  Sir  &c. 

HENRY  BOUQUET. 
To  His  Excellency, 

SIR  JEFFREY   AMHERST. 

P.  S.  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  the  return  of  the  kill- 
ed, wounded  and  missing  in  the  two  engagements. 

H.  B. 
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Judge  McConnell  then  introduced  Col.  John  S.  Mallory, 
Commander  of  the  United  States  Troops  on  Governor's  Is- 
land, New  York,  w'ho  was  sent  here  by  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  to  represent  the  Army  of  the  United  States  at  this 
celebration.  Colonel  Mallory  addressed  the  audience  as 
fo-  o-  s  : 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — 

The  average  army  officer  is  so  little  accustomed  to 
speaking  in  public  that  he  is,  by  comparison,  badly  handi- 
capped in  making  a  speech  under  any  conditions,  but  parti- 
cularly so  when  he  is  made  to  follow  the  trained  orators  of 
the  bench  and  bar.  However,  I  do  not  think  that  anybody 
expects  a  mere  soldier  to  be  an  orator;  I  do  not  think  you 
expect  it  and  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 

Possibly  some  of  you  think,  because  I  am  a  military 
man,  that  I  am  going  to  attempt  to  give  you  a  description  of 
the  battle  of  Bushy  Run.  That  would  be  quite  superfluous 
on  my  part.  An  excellent  account  of  this  battle  in  all  its  de- 
tails has  been  read  to  you,  and  it  was  the  account  given  at 
the  time  by  the  principal  actor  in  that  battle,  Colonel  Bou- 
quet. I  hope  it  is  apparent  to  you  that  I  am  not  old  enough 
to  have  been  in  that  battle,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  one 
would  expect  me  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards  to 
improve  upon  the  account  given  by  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  troops  engaged  in  it.  Therefore,  I  will  only  briefly 
refer  to  some  features  of  it;  further,  I  do  not  think  that  you 
expect  me  to  dilate  upon  the  important  consequences  of  that 
battle,  because  they  have  already  been  set  forth  in  detail  by 
at  least  two  gentlemen. 

However,  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me 
to  be  here  today  as  the  representative  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  join  with  you  in  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bushy  Run. 

You  are  all  doubtless  familiar  with  the  composition  of 
Bouquet's   force.      It    consisted   of   detachments   taken    from 
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the  42d  Highlanders,  known  also  as  the  Black  Watch;  from 
the  Royal  American  Regiment,  and  from  the  77th  Highland- 
ers, together  with  a  small  detachment  of  irregular  troops 
called  rangers,  and  about  thirty  backwoods  men ;  in  all  a 
force  of  about  500  men. 

Opposed  to  them  was  about  an  equal  number  of  Indians 
who  had  temporarily  withdrawn  from  the  siege  of  Fort  Pitt 
with  the  view  of  intercepting  and  destroying  Bouquet's  relief 
column. 

Many  of  these  Indians  had  taken  part  in  the  defeat  of 
Braddock  a  few  years  before,  the  scene  of  which  was  only  a 
few  miles  distant,  and  doubtless  anticipated  a  repetition  of 
that  disastrous  battle. 

Colonel  Bouquet  was  himself  one  of  the  Superior  Offi- 
cers of  the  Royal  American  Regiment,  having  been  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  one  of  its  battalions  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  regiment  in  1755.  He  was  by  birth  a  Swiss,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  and  had  been  a  sol- 
dier of  fortune  from  his  boyhood,  having  served  first  the 
King  of  Sardinia  and  afterwards  the  Republic  of  Holland. 

As  you  probably  know,  the  idea  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  organizing  in  America  the  regiment  known  as  the 
Royal  Americans,  was  to  fill  its  ranks  largely  with  colonists 
of  Swiss  and  German  origin,  many  of  whom  settled  in  this 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  but  the  assemblies  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  voted  considerable  sums  towards  the  recruitment 
of  quotas  from  those  colonies  and  the  regiment  as  event- 
ually organized  consisted  not  only  of  Germans  and  Swiss 
but  of  a  large  proportion  of  men  of  English,  Scotch  and  Irish 
descent. 

This  regiment  has  a  special  interest  for  me  because  two 
of  its  1  attalions  were  stationed  at  Governor's  Island  in  New 
York  Harbor  upon  the  organization  of  the  regiment  in  1755 
and  retained  their  station  there  until  1773,  doubtless  with 
intervals  of  detached  service,  particularly  in  the  French  and 
Indian  War;  and  on  Governors  Island,  today  are  the  head- 
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quarters  of  the   regiment   I   have   the  honor  to  command — 
the  29th  Regiment  of  Infantry,  United  States  Army. 

There  are  many  interesting  references  to  the  Royal 
American  Regiment  in  a  work  recently  published  entitled 
"Governors  Island.  Its  Military  History  Under  Three 
Flags.  1637-1913,"  by  the  Reverend  Edmund  Banks  Smith, 
Chaplain  of  Governors  Island. 

Today  it  is  known  as  the  King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps. 
The  King  of  England  is  its  Colonel  in  Chief  and  its  four  Col- 
onels-Commandant are  distinguished  officers  of  high  rank 
in  the  British  Army.  It  was  originally  expected,  I  have 
been  informed,  that  one  of  these  officers,  General  Sir  Ed- 
ward H.  Hutton,  would  be  present  today  to  represent  at 
this  celebration  the  British  Government,  but  I  understand  it 
was  found  impracticable  for  him  to  attend. 

You  have  heard,  as  I  have  said  at  the  outset,  the  details 
of  this  famous  battle  of  Bushy  Run ;  how  the  first  day,  Aug. 
5th,  Bouquet's  advance  was  checked  and  his  command  forc- 
ed to  fall  back  to  yonder  hill  where  the  wounded,  some  sixty 
in  number,  were  protected  by  a  circular  barricade  formed  of 
bags  of  flour,  while  the  troops  were  disposed  in  a  larger 
circle ;  how  for  24  hours  the  wounded  were  tortured  with 
thirst  as  there  was  not  a  drop  of  water  on  the  hill ;  how 
the  Indians  repeatedly  made  savage  attacks  on  the  hill  until 
darkness  set  in  on  the  5th,  and  how  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  6th  they  renewed  the  attack  with  savage  ferocity  and 
persisted  in  their  assaults  until  Bouquet  resorted  to  a  strata- 
gem, and  part  of  his  troops  feigning  to  fall  back  in  a  panic 
induced  the  Indians  to  expose  themselves  in  a  headlong  pur- 
suit, which  brought  them  under  the  fire  of  two  companies  of 
the  42d  Highlanders  which  had  unobserved  taken  up  a  flank- 
ing position ;  and  how  these  companies,  charging  with  the 
bayonet  compelled  the  savages  to  flee  across  the  front  of  two 
other  companies  which  had  been  skillfully  disposed  for  the 
purpose,  and  whose  deadly  fire  completed  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  Indians,  who  were  completely  routed. 
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Colonel  Bouquet  was  one  of  the  commanding  figures  of 
that  period  of  colonial  history,  and  the  military  skill,,  intre- 
pidity and  resourcefulness  which  he  displayed  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  battle  and  of  the  entire  expedition, — the  manner 
in  which  he  humbled  the  power  of  the  confederated  In- 
dians,— entitle  him  to  be  considered  one  of  the  greatest  sol- 
diers of  his  day.  Any  military  man  who  has  studied  the 
campaigns  of  Bouquet  is  bound  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  the  America  of  that  day  there  was  no  officer,  British 
or  provincial,  who  was  better  qualified  by  experience,  skill 
and  resourceful  power  to  cope  with  the  Indians  than  was  he. 
Recognition  of  his  military  talents  and  valuable  services  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  eventually  came  in  the  shape 
of  an  appointment  as  a  brigadier  general,  but  he  lived  but  a 
short  time  to  enjoy  his  well-earned  honors,  dying  of  fever  in 
1765  at  Pensacola,  Florida,  while  in  command  of  the  South- 
ern Department  of  America.  Today,  as  has  been  said,  he 
sleeps  in  an  unmarked  grave. 

What  more  appropriate  tribute  could  be  paid  to  his 
memory,  and  in  what  better  way  could  the  descendants  of 
the  colonists  of  this  section  show  their  gratitude  and  evi- 
dence their  appreciation  of  the  valuable  services  rendered 
by  this  remarkable  man,  than  by  the  erection  on  this  spot 
of  a  monument  to  the  hero  of  Bushy  Run. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  congratulate  the  Westmore- 
land Historical  Society,  particularly  its  President  Mr.  Bouch- 
er, and  others  responsible  for  this  celebration,  upon  its  suc- 
cess, and  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  many  courtesies 
extended  to  me  as  the  representative  of  the  War  Department. 

(A  recess  of  two  hours  was  then  taken  during  which 
time  lunch  was  served  and  those  who  wished  to  be  shown 
over  the  battle-field,  were  afforded  that  opportunity.) 
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At  the  afternoon  session  Judge  McConnell  after  calling 
the  assemblage  to  order  introduced  Mr.  John  Kennedy 
Lacock,  a  native  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  a  graduate  of 
Washington  &  Jefferson  College,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
University  and  later  assistant  professor  in  Harvard  of  His- 
tory and  the  Science  of  Government.  Professor  Lacock  de- 
livered the  following  address : 

THE  BRADDOCK  AND  FORBES  ROADS  AND  THEIR 

EFFECTS  IN  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA. 
Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — 

The  time  allotted  me  will  permit  of  but  the  briefest  out- 
line of  my  subject.  I  may  say,  however,  at  the  beginning 
that  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  conduct  on  foot  two  ex- 
ploring parties  over  the  old  Braddock  road  (built  in  1755  by 
General  Braddock  from  Cumberland,  Maryland,  to  Brad- 
dock,  Pennsylvania),  and  three  similar  parties  over  Forbes's 
military  road  (built  in  1758  from  Bedford  to  Pittsburg), 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  and  preserving  to  posterity  the 
exact  location  of  these  famous  and  historic  highways.  This 
we  were  able  to  do  with  surprising  accuracy.  A  somewhat 
full  and  detailed  account  of  these  military  and  pioneer 
roads  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  numbers  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Magazine  of  History. 

For  over  a  century  and  a  half  the  English  settlers  were 
limited  to  the  tide-water  region  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
When  this  natural  territory  became  so  crowded  that  the 
population  was  pressing  on  the  limits  of  subsistence,  the 
people  began  to  expand  beyond  their  natural  environment 
and  to  seek  other  lands.  This  expansion  ultimately  led  to 
three  important  consequences  : — 

1.  The  settlers  trespassed  upon  the  unpurchased  lands 
of  the  Indians,  whose  title  in  the  soil  had,  prior  to  the  treaty 
of  Fort  Stanwix  in  1768  and  the  purchase  of  1784,  been  con- 
sistently respected  by  Pennsylvania. 

2.  The  boundary  dispute  between  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania, which  naturally  grew  out  of  the  desire  for  the  ac- 
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quisition  of  new  territory,  was  a  great  menace  to  the  pro- 
tection of  these  pioneer  settlements,  and  led  to  the  unneces- 
sary effusion  of  much  blood. 

3.  The  very  moment  the  settlers  crossed  the  inner 
ranges  of  the  mountains  in  contesting  the  territorial  claims 
of  the  French,  the  latter  incited  the  savages  to  depreda- 
tions upon  the  frontier  settlements.  These  Indian  mas- 
sacres robbed  Western  Pennsylvania  of  some  of  the  very 
best  families  that  ever  graced  those  virgin  forests. 

The  Appalachian  mountains,  consisting,  as  they  did,  of  a 
series  of  parallel  ranges  connected  by  trough-like  valleys, 
in  all  some  300  miles  in  width  and  1300  miles  in  length,  ex- 
tending from  the  Green  mountains  of  Vermont  to  the  pine- 
covered  hills  of  Alabama,  presented  to  the  early  colonists 
an  almost  insuperable  barrier  to  westward  expansion.  More- 
over, by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  French 
were  well  intrenched  at  the  entrance  to  the  two  natural  high- 
ways into  the  country, — at  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  east 
and  the  Mississippi  on  the  south.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
ready  access  to  the  great  valley  of  the  continent  lying  be- 
tween the  Appalachian  and  the  Rocky  mountains.  The 
rivers  on  the  east  of  the  mountains,  to  be  sure,  being  navi- 
gable to  some  distance,  disclosed  excellent  passes ;  but,  as 
these  passes  were  rarely  ever  opposite  each  other,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  long  and  circuitous  routes  to  reach  the 
western  slope  of  the  mountains,  for,  one  range  passed,  the 
valley  always  had  to  be  traversed  in  search  of  another  pass. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  physiographic  features  of 
the  Alleghenies,  however,  shows  that  access  to  the  interior 
country  was  to  be  gained  through  two  distinct  drainage  sys- 
tems. The  northern  of  these  gave  rise  to  two  routes, — 
one  by  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  and  thence  by  a 
forty-mile  portage  to  Toby  creek,  and  so  to  the  Allegheny,  the 
other  by  the  Juniata  river  and  thence  by  a  short  portage  to 
a  tributary  stream  of  the  Allegheny.  The  latter  route  form- 
ed the  more  direct  course  of  the  Forbes  road.  The  southern 
passage  followed  the  valley  of  the  Potomac  to  Fort  Cumber- 
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land,  and  thence  by  a  short  portage  gained  the  Youghiog- 
heny.  This  route  became  the  course  of  the  celebrated 
Braddock  road. 

Prior  to  1755  the  bulk  of  all  communication  to  the  trans- 
montane  region  was  carried  on  along  these  routes,  and  by 
Indian  paths  which  afforded  easy  conditions  for  travel. 
There  was  no  wagon-road  through  the  mountains,  but  only 
a  horse-path  by  which  the  Indian  traders  used  to  carry  their 
skins  to  and  from  the  Ohio,  so  long  as  that  trade  remained 
open. 

In  1754  Washington  widened  the  so-called  Nemacolin 
Indian  trail  from  Cumberland,  Maryland,  to  Gist's  Planta- 
tion (now  Mount  Braddock)  ;  but  the  first  road  to  pierce  the 
Appalachian  mountain-wall  was  made  by  General  Braddock 
from  Cumberland,  Maryland,  to  Braddock,  Pennsylvania. 
On  May  10,  1755,  after  marching  a  distance  of  180  miles  from 
Alexander,  Virginia,  Braddock  reached  Fort  Cumberland, 
where  he  lost  no  time  in  giving  his  attention  to  three  mat- 
ters which  were  of  the  greatest  significance  to  the  success 
of  his  expedition, —  (1)  the  Indian  question,  (2)  arrangements 
for  wagons  and  provisions,  (3)  the  construction  of  a  road 
through  Pennsylvania  to  serve  as  a  means  of  connection 
with  the  base  of  supplies. 

Of  Braddock's  relations  with  the  Indians  there  are  many 
conflicting  stories ;  but  a  careful  examination  of  the  most 
trustworthy  accounts  will  convince  an  impartial  investiga- 
tor that  there  is  no  basis  in  fact  for  the  charge,  often  made, 
that  his  conduct  toward  them  was  impolitic  and  unjust.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  single  fair  criticism  that 
can  be  made  against  him  on  this  score.  However  one  may 
account  for  the  circumstance  that  but  eight  of  them  accom- 
panied the  expedition,  it  seems  to  be  practically  certain  that 
this  small  number  was  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians 
had  not  received  every  reasonable  consideration  from  the 
English  general. 

In  providing  the  horses,  wagons,  and  supplies  necessary 
for  the  undertaking,  Braddock  was  ably  assisted  by  Benja- 
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min  Franklin,  whose  extraordinary  efforts,  tact,  and  courage 
called  forth  his  warm  appreciation.  "I  desired  Mr.  B.  Frank- 
lin, postmaster  of  Pennsylvania,  who  has  great  credit  in  that 
province,"  he  wrote  on  June  5,  "to  hire  me  one  hundred  and 
fifty  wagons  and  the  number  of  horses  necessary,  which  he 
did  with  so  much  goodness  and  readiness  that  it  is  almost 
the  first  instance  of  integrity,  address,  and  ability  that  I 
have  seen  in  all  these  provinces." 

In  the  solution  of  his  third  problem,  that  of  constructing 
a  road  through  Pennsylvania  in  order  to  have  an  adequate 
avenue  for  securing  supplies,  Braddock  was  less  successful. 
He  quickly  recognized  the  importance  of  having  the  road 
cut  west  of  the  Susquehanna  in  order  to  intersect  with  the 
route  of  the  army  at  a  place  called  indifferently  Turkey 
Foot,  Crow  Foot,  or  the  three  forks  of  the  Youghiogheny  (at 
what  is  now  Confluence)  ;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing the  work  of  building  it  prosecuted  with  great  diligence  by 
Governor  Morris  of  Pennsylvania.  Unfortunately  for  Brad- 
dock,  however,  it  proved  to  be  impossible  to  complete  the 
road  in  time  to  be  of  any  service  to  him  in  the  expedition. 
This  road,  known  as  the  Burd  or  New  Provincial  road,  was 
cut  through  the  forest  from  Carlisle  to  a  point  in  the  Alleg- 
heny mountains  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Bedford,  by  the 
way  of  Fort  Littleton,  Fort  Louden,  and  Raystown. 

In  any  study  of  the  construction  of  Braddock's  road 
three  things  should  be  borne  clearly  in  mind:  (1)  the  irregu- 
lar topography  and  mountainous  nature  of  the  country 
through  which  the  road  had  to  be  built,  for  there  were  not 
fewer  than  six  ranges  of  the  Alleghenies  to  be  crossed,  be- 
sides other  mountain  elevations  and  passes  that  presented  as 
great  and  serious  difficulties;  (2)  the  wooded  character  of 
the  country;  (3)  the  fact  that  the  road  had  to  be  built  by 
the  soldiers  of  the  army.  Until  one  has  actually  traversed 
the  course  of  the  road  over  one  or  more  mountains,  one  can 
hardly  appreciate  how  monstrous  was  the  task  undertaken 
by  the  detachment  of  six  hundred  men  for  about  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  army),  commanded  by  Major  Russell  Chapman, 
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which  on  May  30,  1755,  set  out  to  clear  a  road  from  Fort 
Cumberland  to  Fort  Duquesne.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
road  followed  very  closely  the  course  of  the  so-called  Nema- 
colin  Indian  trail,  and  that  it  was  used  as  a  pioneer  road  as 
far  west  as  Jumonville  until  late  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  At  least  nine-tenths  of  this  once  famous 
road  is  not  in  use  to-day;  yet  on  the  mountains  the  scar  or 
trench  of  it  is  very  perceptible,  being  as  many  as  ten  to 
twelve  feet  deep  in  places. 

The  general  course  of  the  road,  from  Cumberland  to 
Braddock's  grave  (a  point  on  the  Cumberland  road  about 
ten  miles  east  of  Uniontown),  is  that  of  the  Cumberland 
road  by  the  way  of  Clarysville,  Frostburg,  and  Grantsville, 
crossing  the  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  boundary  line  on 
the  National  road  at  Oakton  or  Strawn,  and  thence  running 
to  Addison,  Somerfield,  Farmington,  Great  Meadows,  and 
Fort  Necessity,  to  a  point  at  which  it  intersects  the  national 
turnpike,  a  point,  it  may  be  noted,  about  a  stone's  throw 
south  of  the  spot  where  Braddock's  body  rests.  Most  of 
you  doubtless  know  that  the  Braddock  Memorial  Associa- 
tion of  Uniontown  has  recently  purchased  about  twenty-five 
acres  of  land  (including  the  site  of  the  grave),  on  which 
they  have  erected  a  monument  to  General  Braddock  and 
which  they  purpose  otherwise  to  embellish.  At  the  inter- 
section mentioned  the  road  leaves  the  turnpike,  never  again 
to  join  it,  and  turns  somewhat  to  the  northeast  in  order  to 
gain  a  favorable  pass  through  Chestnut  Ridge,  the  last 
mountain  to  be  crossed.  Thence  it  passes  Jumonville, 
Gist's  Plantation  (now  Mount  Braddock),  Connellsville, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Hunker,  Old  Madison,  Circleville,  Stew- 
artsville,  and  McKeesport,  to  the  town  of  Braddock.  This 
description  is,  of  course,  but  an  index  to  the  actual  location 
of  the  road ;  a  more  detailed  description  will  appear  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History 
for  1914. 

Along  this  narrow  road,  cut  but  twelve  feet  wide,  and 
with  the  line  of  march  often  extending  four  miles  at  a  time, 
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the  army  toiled  on  day  after  day,  crossing  ridge  after  ridge 
of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  now  plunging  into  a  deep 
and  narrow  ravine,  now  climbing  a  difficult  and  rocky 
ascent,  but  always  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  forest.  On 
such  a  thoroughfare,  running  between  heavily  wooded  for- 
ests on  either  side  of  the  road  and  made  still  narrower  and 
often  several  feet  deep  by  usage,  it  was  of  course  impossible 
for  a  vehicle  coming  in  the  opposite  direction  to  pass ;  but 
on  nearly  all  the  mountain  ranges,  and  especially  in  the  low 
grounds,  there  were  wider  places  where,  by  the  aid  of  some 
kind  of  signals  or  of  some  preconcerted  understanding,  the 
packtrains  and  wagons,  which  frequently  moved  in  cara- 
vans, met  and  passed  one  another. 

Beyond  the  mountains,  however,  the  character  and  gen- 
eral aspect  of  the  country  were  then  as  now  noticeably  dif- 
ferent ;  for  here  is  the  land  of  active  coal  development,  in- 
cluding coke  ovens.  For  many  miles  to  the  northward  the 
traveler  passes  over  a  vast  extent  of  country  from  under 
which  the  coal  has  been  taken,  and  from  which  the  props 
have  in  many  places  given  way,  leaving  deep  and  treacher- 
ous holes.  Such  crevices  are  especially  frequent  from  Con- 
nellsville  to  a  point  east  of  Mount  Pleasant,  a  circumstance 
which  has  in  some  places  materially  interfered  with  the  re- 
location of  Braddock's  road. 

The  result  of  the  expedition,  as  is  well  known,  was  dis- 
astrous to  the  British  army:  Braddock  lost  his  life,  and  the 
wreck  of  the  army  was  saved  by  the  coolness  of  Washing- 
ton. Concerning  General  Braddock  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  unjust  and  unfounded  criticism;  but,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  faults,  he  was  certainly  a  man  of  approved 
bravery,  completely  versed  in  all  the  points  of  military  dis- 
cipline, and  a  soldier  of  high  reputation,  even  though  he 
may  have  been  a  martinet. 

During  the  three  years  that  followed  Braddock's  defeat 
the  country  west  of  Carlisle  in  Pennsylvania,  extending 
southward  through  the  Cumberland  valley  to  Fort  Frederick 
in  Maryland,  was  devasted  by  the  French  and  Indians.     The 
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unprotected  frontier  settlers  were  surprised  and  many  of 
them  either  killed  or  carried  away  into  captivity.  No  ef- 
fectual effort  was  made  to  recover  the  territory  which  had 
been  lost  as  a  result  of  Braddock's  failure,  or  successfully  to 
restrain  the  inroads  and  incursions  made  by  the  French  and 
their  Indian  allies.  In  1758,  however,  a  three-fold  campaign 
was  undertaken,  the  first  attack  to  be  made  upon  Louisburg, 
the  second  upon  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  and  the 
third  upon   Fort  Duquesne. 

The  first  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Major-Gen- 
eral Jeffrey  Amherst,  with  12,000  to  14,000  regular  and  pro- 
vincial soldiers,  aided  by  a  fleet  of  twenty-three  ships  of 
the  line  and  eighteen  frigates  under  Admiral  Edward  Bos- 
cawen,  besieged  and  captured  the  almost  impregnable  for- 
tress of  Louisburg  after  a  stubborn  defense  of  nearly  seven 
weeks. 

The  second  expedition,  under  General  James  Aber- 
cromby  aided  by  Lord  George  Howe,  was  to  attack  Crown 
Point,  and,  if  successful,  to  push  forward  if  possible  to  Mont- 
real and  Quebec.  Abercromby  was  repulsed,  but  after- 
wards a  detachment  from  his  army  under  Colonel  John 
Bradstreet  captured  Fort  Frontenac,  where  Kingston  now 
stands.  The  destruction  of  this  magazine  of  supplies  for 
the  French  posts  on  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  fall  of  the  fort  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio. 

The  attack  on  Fort  Duquesne,  in  no  way  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  enterprise  of  secondary  importance,  was  intrust- 
ed to  Brigadier-General  John  Forbes.  The  object  of  this 
expedition  was  not  so  much  to  achieve  a  military  triumph 
as  to  give  permanent  security  to  the  population  rapidly 
spreading  out  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains.  At  this 
time  a  mere  military  occupation  meant  but  little.  Even  had 
General  Braddock  succeeded  in  his  campaign  of  1755,  he 
must  inevitably  have  retired  from  Fort  Duquesne  for  want 
of  an  adequate  base  of  supplies.  General  Forbes's  expedi- 
tion was  more  than  a  struggle  for  the  valley  of  the  Ohio;  it 
involved  the  sovereigntv  of  the  West. 
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Forbes  reached  Philadelphia  in  April,  with  an  army  on 
paper;  for  the  provincial  troops  assigned  to  him  had  not  even 
been  enlisted.  Montgomery's  Highlanders  were  in  the 
South ;  part  of  Bouquet's  Royal  American  battalion  was  not 
ready ;  the  artillery  had  not  been  provided ;  and  the  stores 
and  ammunition  from  England  had  not  arrived.  Out  of  this 
chaos  it  was  the  task  of  General  Forbes  to  organize  an  army, 
to  see  that  it  was  provisioned,  cared  for,  and  clothed,  and  to 
march  it  two  hundred  miles  through  an  almost  uninhabited 
and  impenetrable  wilderness  beset  with  dangerous  morasses 
and  rugged  mountains.  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  the 
general  himself  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  and  agonizing 
disease  against  which  he  fought  with  a  courage  and  reso- 
lution that  cannot  but  excite  admiration  as  well  as  pity,  and 
with  such  success  that,  by  a  steady  pursuit  of  well-concerted 
measures,  he  brought  to  a  happy  issue  an  extraordinary  cam- 
paign and  made  a  noble  sacrifice  of  his  life  for  his  king  and 
country. 

The  question  as  to  the  route  to  be  followed  by  Forbes's 
expedition  revived  the  old  territorial  dispute  between  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania:  Virginia  was  jealous  lest  Pennsyl- 
vania should  gain  a  direct  route  to  her  territorial  claim  west 
of  the  mountains.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  General  Forbes 
he  sent  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  who  had  been  Braddock's 
quartermaster-general,  to  examine  routes  and  provide  for- 
age ;  and  finally,  upon  St.  Clair's  advice,  he  settled  upon  Con- 
ococheague  (Williamsport),  Maryland,  as  the  point  of  ren- 
dezvous for  the  army.  It  was  then  proposed  to  build  a  road 
from  Frederick  to  Cumberland,  and  this  was  completed  in 
June  under  the  direction  of  Governor  Sharpe.  From  Fort 
Cumberland  the  army  was  to  march  over  Braddock's  road 
to  Fort  Duquesne.  Some  time  later,  and  again  upon  St. 
Clair's  advice,  General  Forbes  changed  his  original  plan  and 
selected  Raystown  as  the  base  of  supplies. 

Meanwhile  Colonel  Henry  Bouquet  was  dispatched  to 
Raystown  with  orders  to  select  a  site  for  a  fort  and  to  recon- 
noitre   the    road    to    the    Youghiogheny    in    the    direction    of 
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Confluence;  but  again  St.  Clair,  the  inefficient,  vacillating 
quartermaster-general,  "just  as  obstinate,  just  as  arrogant, 
just  as  stupid,  just  as  incompetent  as  he  had  been  in  Brad- 
dock's  expedition,"  recommended  a  change  in  the  base  of 
supplies.  On  May  28  he  wrote  to  Bouquet,  "I  am  not  anx- 
ious about  the  cutting  of  the  Road  to  Rays  Town  from  Fort 
Cumberland  [a  distance  of  about  thirty-four  miles]."  On 
May  31  he  wrote  to  Bouquet  that  he  could  not  send  Colonel 
Byrd,  and  that  the  Cherokees  would  not  go  to  Pennsylvania. 
Again,  on  June  9,  he  wrote,  "I  think  you  will  have  some  trou- 
ble to  find  a  road  from  the  mountains  to  the  great  falls  of 
the  Yougheoghony  [Ohio  Pyle]";,and  on  June  11  he  address- 
ed another  communication  to  him  on  the  subject.  "We 
have  not  time,"  said  he,  "to  reconnoitre  the  Road  in  ques- 
tion, and  open  it,  without  taking  up  more  time  than  we  have 
to  spare.  ...  I  think  it  will  be  more  eligible  to  fall 
down  on  fort  Cumberland,  and  get  on  from  thence  to  the 
great  Crossing." 

This  correspondence  was  laid  before  General  Forbes, 
who  straightway  wrote  to  Bouquet :  "I  find  we  must  take 
nothing  by  report  in  this  country,  for  there  are  many  who 
have  their  own  designs  in  representing  things.  .  .  . 
Let  there  be  no  stops  put  to  the  roads,  as  that  is  our  prin- 
cipal care  at  present."  On  July  6  he  wrote  to  Bouquet  again 
in  no  unmistakable  terms :  "Sir  John  St.  Clair  was  the  per- 
son who  first  advised  me  to  go  by  Raes  town,  why  he  has 
altered  his  sentiments  I  do  not  know,  or  to  what  purpose 
made  the  road  from  Fort  Frederick  to  Cumberland,  as  most 
certainly  we  shall  now  all  go  by  Raes  town,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  Sir  John  is  led  by  passions,  he  says  he  knows  very  well 
that  we  shall  not  find  a  road  from  Raes  town  across  the 
Alleghany,  and  that  to  go  by  Raes  town  to  F.  Cumberland  is 
a  great  way  about,  but  this  he  ought  to  have  said  two 
months  ago  or  hold  his  peace  now.  Pray  examine  the  Coun- 
try tother  side  of  the  Alleghany  particularly  the  Laurell 
Ridge  that  he  says  its  impossible  we  can  pass  without  going 
into   Braddock's   old   road.        What   his   views   are   in   those 
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suggestions  I  know  not,  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  alter  ones  schemes  so  late  in  the  day,  particularly  as  it 
was  Sir  Johns  proper  business  to  have  forseen  and  to  have 
foretold  all  this.  Who  to  the  Contrary  was  the  first  adviser. 
Let  the  road  to  Fort  Cumberland  from  Raes  town  be  fin- 
ished with  all  Diligence  because  if  we  must  go  by  Fort 
Cumberland  it  must  be  through  Raes  town  as  it  is  now  too 
late  to  make  use  of  the  road  by  Fort  Frederick  and  I  fancy 
you  will  agree  that       .     .     .     there  is  no  time  to  be  lost." 

Bouquet  accordingly  sent  out  his  scouts  on  Braddock's 
road,  on  the  old  trading  path,  and  on  the  path  by  the  way 
of  Frankstown ;  and  General  Forbes,  after  conferring  with 
these  scouts  and  weighing  the  whole  situation  carefully, 
wisely  decided  to  cut  a  road  directly  through  from  Rays- 
town  to  Fort  Duquesne.  After  going  over  the  voluminous 
correspondence  on  this  controversy,  an  impartial  investigator 
cannot  help  feeling  that  St.  Clair  was  duped  by  self-inter- 
ested parties  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  into  using  his  in- 
fluence to  have  Forbes's  expedition  go  by  the  way  of  Brad- 
dock's  road.  That  such  unworthy  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  general  is  a  matter  to  be  deplored;  for  nat- 
urally, as  his  decisions  show,  he  was  fair  and  unbiased  and 
did  what  he  thought  was  best  for  the  success  of  the  expedi- 
tion. On  July  14  he  wrote  to  Bouquet :  "I  am  sensible  that 
some  foolish  people  have  made  partys  to  drive  us  into  that 
road,  as  well  as  into  the  road  by  Fort  Frederick,  but  as  I 
utterly  detest  all  partys  and  views  in  military  operations,  so 
you  may  very  well  guess,  how  and  what  arguments  I  have 
had  with  Sir  John  St.  Clair  upon  that  subject."  In  writing 
to  Forbes  on  July  21  Bouquet  said :  "As  regards  your  route 
the  Virginia  party  continues  in  full  force,  and  although  the 
secret  motive  of  their  policy  seems  to  me  not  above  suspi- 
cion of  partiality,  it  nevertheless  appears  to  me  an  addition- 
al reason  for  acting  with  double  caution  in  a  matter  of  this 
consequence,  so  as  to  have  ample  answers  for  all  their  clam- 
ors, if  any  accident  happens,  which  they  would  not  fail  to  at- 
tribute to  the  choice  of  a  fresh  route." 
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In  writing  to  Bouquet  on  July  23,  General  Forbes  said 
among  other  things :  "Sir  John  I  am  afraid  had  got  a  new 
light  at  Winchester,  and  I  believe  from  thence  proceeded  to 
the  opening  the  road  from  Fort  Frederick  to  Fort  Cumber- 
land." In  the  same  letter  he  says :  Colonel  Byrd  writes  "that 
he  has  upward  of  sixty  Indians  waiting  my  arrival,  and 
ready  to  accompany  me,  but  they  will  not  follow  me,  unless 
I  go  by  Fort  Cumberland.  This  is  a  new  system  of  military 
Discipline  truly ;  and  shows  that  my  Good  friend  Byrd  is 
either  made  the  Cats  Foot  of  himself,  or  he  little  knows  me, 
if  he  imagines  that  Sixty  scoundrels  are  to  direct  me  in  my 
measures.  As  we  are  now  so  far  advanced  as  Raestown  I 
should  look  fickle  in  my  measures,  in  changing,  to  go  by 
Fort  Cumberland,  without  being  thoroughly  sensible  of  the 
impracticability  of  passing  by  the  shortest  way  over  the 
Laurell  Hill  to  the  Ohio." 

Washington,  who  knew  Braddock's  road  well,  saw  dis- 
aster in  any  change  of  route  and  to  the  last  prophesied  fail- 
ure. In  a  letter  to  Major  Francis  Halket,  then  in  Forbes's 
camp  at  Carlisle,  he  says:  "I  am  just  returned  (August 
2nd)  from  a  conference  with  Colonel  Bouquet.  I  find  him 
fixed,  I  think  I  may  say  unalterably  fixed,  to  lead  you  a  new 
way  to  the  Ohio,  through  a  road,  every  inch  of  which  is  to 
be  cut  at  this  advanced  season,  when  we  have  scarce  time 
left  to  tread  the  beaten  track,  universally  confessed  to  be  the 
best  passage  through  the  mountains.  If  Colonel  Bouquet 
succeeds  in  this  point  with  the  General,  all  is  lost, — all  is 
lost  indeed, — our  enterprise  will  be  ruined,  and  we  shall  be 
stopped  at  the  Laurel  Hill  this  winter;  but  not  to  gather 
laurels,  except  of  the  kind  that  covers  the  mountains.  The 
Southern  Indians  will  turn  against  us,  and  these  colonies 
will  be  desolated  by  such  an  accession  to  the  enemy's 
strength.  These  must  be  the  consequences  of  a  miscar- 
riage ;  and  a  miscarriage  is  the  almost  necessary  consequence 
of  our  attempt  to  march  the  army  by  this  new  route." 
Continuing,  he  says :  "I  am  uninfluenced  by  prejudice  having 
no  hopes  or  fears  but  for  the  general  good.     Of  this  you  may 
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be  assured,  and  that  my  sincere  sentiments  are  spoken  on 
this  occasion."  On  July  31  Forbes  wrote  to  Bouquet  con- 
cerning the  conference  with  Washington.  "I  have  had  an 
interview  with  Colonel  Washington,"  said  he,  "to  ascertain 
how  he  conceives  the  difficulties  could  be  overcome ;  1  got 
no  satisfaction  from  it;  the  majority  of  these  gentlemen  do 
not  know  the  difference  between  a  party  and  an  army,  and 
overlooking  all  difficulties,  they  believe  everything  to  be 
easy  which  flatters  their  ideas." 

From  all  this  correspondence  it  is  clear,  not  only  that 
Forbes  gave  the  subject  his  closest  reflection,  but  that  his 
one  purpose  was  to  select  the  route  wisely.  We  have  consid- 
ered this  controversy  in  some  detail,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
many  writers  have  claimed  that  Forbes  was  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  Pennsylvania,  a  charge  for  which  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  basis  in  fact ;  for  the  route  selected,  besides  being 
about  forty  miles  shorter,  lay  over  much  better  ground,  with 
fewer  mountains  and  less  difficult  passes,  not  so  many  streams 
to  cross  and  those  few  small  ones,  and  in  direct  line  of  com- 
munication with  supplies,  which  in  any  event  must  come 
from  Pennsylvania.'  Furthermore,  the  feasibility  of  this 
route  was  known  as  early  as  1750. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  briefly  the  location  and  con- 
struction of  this  second  military  road  across  the  mountains, 
known  as  the  Forbes  road.  James  Burd,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  in  1755  opened  up  the  New  Provincial  or  Burd  road, 
from  Carlisle  via  Raystown  (now  Bedford)  to  the  summit 
of  Allegheny  mountain,  toward  Confluence.  In  1758  Cum- 
berland and  Bedford  were  the  very  outposts  of  civilization. 
There  was,  however,  a  well-known  and  well-beaten  path, 
called  the  Old  Traders  path  or  Raystown  path,  which  ran 
from  Black  Log,  near  Fort  Laudon,  by  way  of  Bedford, 
Schellsburg,  Stoystown,  Ligonier,  Hannastown  (Old),  and 
Murrysville  to  Pittsburg.  That  part  of  it  from  Bedford  to 
Pittsburg  became  the  course  of  the  Forbes  road.  Among 
the  many  journals  or  travelers'  accounts  describing  this 
route,  two  may  be  mentioned, — that  of  Christopher  Gist,  who 
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in  1750  was  employed  by  the  Ohio  Company  to  go  over  this 
path  and  keep  a  table  of  distances  (see  Darlington's  edition 
of  Gist's  Journals,  32-34),  and  that  of  John  Harris,  who 
in  1754  made  a  map  of  the  Indian  country  on  which  he  laid 
down  the  courses  and  distances  of  the  path  (Pennsylvania 
Archives,  ii  135-136).  A  comparison  of  the  distance  from 
Fort  Cumberland  to  Pittsburg  with  that  from  Bedford  to 
Pittsburg  shows  the  former  to  be  about  130  miles  and  the 
latter  about  90  miles. 

The  construction  of  the  road  from  Bedford  to  Pittsburg 
was  prosecuted  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Bou- 
quet, for  during  almost  the  entire  campaign  Forbes  was  so 
ill  as  to  be  carried  on  a  litter  nearly  the  entire  way 
from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.  The  two  men  worked  har- 
moniously for  the  success  of  the  expedition ;  but  to  Bouquet 
especially,  upon  whom  rested  the  responsibility  for  the 
prosecution  and  construction  of  the  road,  too  much  credit 
cannot  be  given.  Even  the  minutest  details  were  carefully 
gone  over  by  both  men :  Forbes  left  nothing  to  chance.  He 
was  liberal  in  his  views  and  tactful  in  his  methods,  preserv- 
ing a  cool  head  and  a  firm  will,  and  when  once  he  had  decid- 
ed to  carry  through  a  project  he  let  no  obstacles  prevail.  No 
general,  it  is  said,  was  ever  more  beloved  by  his  soldiers. 
Kingsford,  the  Canadian  historian,  writes  of  him :  "There 
is  scarcely  an  illustrious  name  less  known  in  English  his- 
tory. Nevertheless,  he  was  a  man  of  rare  and  noble  quali- 
ties, and  there  are  few  who  have  been  distinguished  by  more 
important  services  rendered  to  the  commonwealth."  Bou- 
quet adds  his  testimony  in  the  following  words :  "After 
God,  the  success  of  this  expedition  is  entirely  due  to  the 
General.  He  has  shown  the  greatest  prudence,  firmness 
and  ability.  No  one  is  better  informed  than  I  am  who  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  every  step  that  has  been  taken  from 
the  beginning  and  every  obstacle  that  was  thrown  in  his 
way." 

The  difficulties  that  entered  into  the  construction  of  the 
Forbes   road   were   very  similar  to  those   already   mentioned 
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in  connection  with  the  Braddock  road,  although,  to  be  sure, 
Forbes's  route  crossed  but  three  mountains  and  not  nearly 
so  many  streams  as  did  Braddock's  and  was  besides  thirty  to 
forty  miles  shorter.  Braddock's  experience  had  revealed  the 
necessity  of  having  a  stockade  camp  and  blockhouses,  with 
magazines  for  provisions  closer  together.  This  Forbes  did, 
and  in  addition  erected  a  number  of  redoubts  which  in  case 
of  defeat  would  furnish  a  refuge  for  the  troops  if  hard  press- 
ed. Remains  of  many  of  these  breastworks  or  redoubts  can 
be  seen  to  this  day.  The  one  in  the  best  state  of  preservation 
is  McLean's  redoubt,  seventy-two  feet  on  every  side  and 
in  some  places  three  feet  high,  situated  on  the  summit  of 
Allegheny  mountain,  a  short  distance  from  the  Wilder- 
ness Club  house.  In  the  mountains,  where  the  cut  is  some- 
times as  deep  as  ten  feet,  evidences  of  the  road  are 
very  pronounced.  Its  course  lay  through  the  counties  of 
Bedford,  Somerset,  Westmoreland,  and  Allegheny,  passing 
at  or  near  the  following  places — Bedford,  Wolfsburg,  Schells- 
burg,  Edmonds  Swamp  (three  miles  north  of  Buckstown), 
Stoystown,  Ligonier,  Youngstown,  Unity  Church,  Old  Han- 
nastown  to  a  point  four  miles  east  of  Bushy  Run,  Bouquet, 
Murrysville,  and  so  on  to  Pittsburg. 

From  Ligonier,  let  me  say,  the  road  crossed  the  Loy- 
alhanna,  Two-Mile  Run,  Four-Mile  Run,  and  Nine-Mile  Run, 
thence,  passing  a  few  rods  south  of  Youngstown  went  to 
Twelve-Mile  Run,  turning  northward  and  crossing  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad  near  Beattys  to  Unity  Church,  and  so 
on  to  Old  Hannastown.  That  this  was  its  course  there  is 
plenty  of  incontrovertible  evidence : — 

(i).  General  Forbes's  "Marching  Jurnal  to  the  Ohio," 
kept  in  1758  by  John  Potts  and  preserved  in  a  manuscript  map 
at  Philadelphia  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
lays  clown  the  course  of  the  Forbes  road,  showing  streams, 
mountains,  forts,  etc.  On  this  draft  it  is  clearly  indicated 
that  the  army  crossed  Loyalhanna  Creek  a  few  rods  be- 
low  Fort   Ligonier. 
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(2).  The  brooks  which  flow  into  the  Loyalhanna  from 
the  south  were,  after  the  fashion  in  vogue  a  century  or  more 
ago,  named  Two-Mile  Run,  Four-Mile  Run,  Nine-Mile  Run, 
Twelve-Mile  Run,  and  Fourteen-Mile  Run.  The  numerals 
undoubtedly  represent  the  distance  from  Fort  Ligonier, 
where  the  Forbes  road  crossed  these  streams.  They  can 
not  refer  to  the  distances  of  their  mouths  from  the  Fort; 
for  the  Fourteen-Mile  Run  flows  into  the  Loyalhanna  but 
a  half-mile  from  the  mouth  of  Nine-Mile  Run,  and  the 
Twelve-Mile  Run  does  not  flow  directly  into  the  Loyalhanna 
at  all,  but  empties  into  the  Fourteen-Mile  Run.  The  num- 
erals laid  down  on  the  "Marching  Jurnal,"  are,  however, 
quite  accurate  when  applied  to  these  streams  at  the  points  at 
which  the  Forbes  road  crossed  them. 

(3).  A  rough  plan  of  Fort  Ligonier,  made  in  1758  and 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  shows  the  road  crossing 
the  Loyalhanna  a  few  rods  from  the  fort. 

(4).  Eleven  years  after  the  Forbes  road  was  built  the 
state  began  to  sell  land  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
making  patents  to  the  purchasers  frequently  described  the 
land  as  being  on  the  Forbes  road.  These  warrantee  sur- 
veys constitute  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  conclusive 
proofs  of  the  location  of  the  road.  Mr.  William  A.  Moore, 
assistant  chief  draughtsman  of  the  Interior  Department,  at 
Harrisburg,  has  been  untiring  in  his  labors  to  make  for  me  a 
connected  draft  or  map  of  the  entire  road  from  Bedford  to 
Pittsburg,  which  must  always  remain  the  one  auth- 
ority on  the  subject.  These  original  surveys  show  that  the 
road  crossed  the  Loyalhanna  near  the  fort.  A  diligent  and 
thorough  search,  with  the  aid  of  the  search  clerk  in  the  Land 
Office  at  Harrisburg,  has  failed  to  bring  to  light  a  single 
patent  that  even  mentions  the  Forbes  road  in  any  northern 
direction  from  Ligonier,  or  in  any  other  direction  than  the 
route  indicated  by  Forbes's  "Marching  Jurnal." 

(5).  None  of  the  maps  prior  to  1792  show  any  other  loca- 
tion of  a  road  westward  from  Fort  Ligonier. 
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(6).  Diaries,  journals,  and  travelers'  accounts  all  de- 
scribe or  at  least  mention  the  location  as  we  have  indicated  it. 
In  1782  Arthur  Lee  passed  over  the  Forbes  road,  and  records 
in  his  diary  that,  after  stopping  at  Fort  Ligonier  over  night, 
the  next  morning  he  crossed  the  Loyalhanna  and  then  Chest- 
nut Ridge  and  in  the  afternoon  reached  Hannastown. 

On  this  point  I  have  been  the  more  minute  because 
there  is  a  local  tradition  that  from  the  summit  of  Laurel 
Hill  the  Forbes  road  passed  northward  through  Derry 
township  to  Old  Hannastown.  For  this  claim  there  is, 
however,  absolutely  no  foundation  save  tradition.  More  than 
this,  there  is  on  record  at  Greensburg  a  petition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Derry  and  of  part  of  those  of  Mount  Pleasant  town- 
ship, presented  in  1786,  to  which  is  attached  the  survey  of  a 
road  which  is  unquestionably  that  which  has  been  erroneous- 
ly called  by  some  the  Forbes  road.  Furthermore,  until  six 
years  afterwards,  in  1792,  when  the  Howell  map  was  pub- 
lished, no  such  road  appears  on  the  maps  of  the  period. 

Nor  does  the  Forbes  road,  as  some  have  tried  to  show, 
pass  through  Bushy  Run  battle-field.  It  turns  northward 
at  or  near  Detar's  school-house,  and  thence  follows  the 
course  outlined  above,  as  is  proved  by  the  "Jurnal"  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  warrantee  surveys,  and  by  Forbes's  let- 
ters written  during  the  expedition.  Moreover,  in  1763 
Bouquet  followed  the  course  of  the  Forbes  road,  which  he 
had  been  largely  instrumental  in  constructing,  to  Detar's 
school-house,  but  from  that  point  used  a  road  to  Bushy 
Run  that  had  been  opened  up  in  1759.  So  much,  then,  for 
the  location  of  these  military  roads. 

It  would  be  hard  to  overestimate  the  vast  importance  of 
these  two  historic  highways  in  the  settlement  of  the  old 
West,  for  almost  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
they  afforded  the  only  means  of  getting  into  that  country. 
Not  until  1818  did  the  Cumberland  road  supplant  that  por- 
tion of  the  old  Braddock  road  between  Cumberland  and  a 
point  ten  miles  east  of  Uniontown  ;  in  1792  the  Pennsylvania 
road  took  the  place  of  the  Forbes  road,  and  in   1815-16  the 
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present  Pittsburg-,  Greensburg,  and  Bedford  pike  was  com- 
pleted. Roughly  speaking,  one  may  say  that  the  cam- 
paigns of  Braddock  and  Forbes  affected  conditions  in  the 
Pennsylvania  country  in  eight  distinct  ways : — 

i.  They  trained  American  soldiers  in  the  service  of 
warfare  which  two  decades  later  helped  them  to  gain  their 
independence  from  the  mother  country. 

2.  They  opened  up  the  great  West  to  English  enter- 
prise. 

3.  They  took  from  the  French  one-half  of  their  sav- 
age allies. 

4.  They  relieved  the  western  borders,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure,  from   the   snare   of  Indian   warfare. 

5.  They  served  a  good  purpose  in  the  Revolutionary 
war. 

6.  They  paved  the  way  for  a  new  society,  different  in 
essentials  from  the  society  of  the  coast, — a  primitive,  self- 
suffering,  self-sacrificing,  democratic,  agricultural  commun- 
ity, in  a  region  not  of  wealth  and  leisure,  but  of  poverty 
and  hard  work,  with  a  distinctly  religious  atmosphere. 

7.  They  resulted  in  the  development  of  home  markets 
and  the  movement  of  internal  trade,  and  thus  greatly  les- 
sened the  country's  dependence  on  Europe  in  industrial  mat- 
ters. 

8.  They  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  pioneers  who 
literally  swarmed  across  the  mountains  after  the  treaty 
of  Fort  Stanwix  was  signed  in  1768. 

Let  me  hope,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  this  brief  and 
necessarily  hasty  survey  of  these  pioneer  roads  leading  into 
Western  Pennsylvania  may  have  given  you  a  deeper  convic- 
tion of  their  great  significance  in  the  opening  up  and  settle- 
ment of  the  old  West,  and  of  their  reflex  action  on  our  east- 
ern brothers  and  sisters. 
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The  next  speaker  introduced  was  Dr.  Henry  W. 
Temple,  formerly  a  Professor  of  History  in  Washington  & 
Jefferson  College  and  at  present  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  representing  the  Twenty-fourth  Pa.  district. 
Dr.  Temple  spoke  as  follows : 

COLONEL  HENRY  BOUQUET  IN  WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

We  are  met  here  to  celebrate  the  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bushy  Run,  the  most  import- 
ant engagement  of  the  Pontiac  Conspiracy.  The  fight  itself 
is  well  worthy  of  a  celebration.  In  the  long  series  of  In- 
dian battles  in  the  west  this  was  the  first  in  which  white 
troops  defeated  in  pitched  battle  an  equal  or  superior  force 
of  the  warriors  of  the  woods.  I  have  chosen  to  speak  not 
so  much  of  the  battle  itself  as  of  Colonel  Bouquet,  the  com- 
mander of  the  white  forces,  and  of  his  connection  with  the 
early  settlement  of  western  Pennsylvania. 

Few  men,  even  of  our  time,  are  better  acquainted  with 
the  hills  and  valleys,  the  streams,  and  roads,  and  mountain 
paths,  than  was  this  man  who,  more  than  150  years  ago, 
traversed  Indian  trails  and  traders'  paths,  laid  out  and  built 
roads,  navigated  the  streams  and  established  and  maintained 
communications  throughout  the  large  military  district  de- 
pendent upon  Fort  Pitt.  From  the  19th  of  April,  1758,  when 
he  landed  in  New  York  with  four  companies  of  the  Royal 
Americans  and  some  Virginia  troops  until  April  10,  1765, 
when  he  reached  New  York  on  his  way  to  Pensacola,  he  had 
lived  in  Pittsburgh  or  had  been  on  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion between  that  place  and  the  east.  In  this  period  of 
seven  years,  he  had  not  only  had  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  but  had  been  forced  by  his  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities to  familiarize  himself  with  the  country;  with  its 
lines  of  communication,  with  its  strategic  points  and  with  the 
rivers   and   trails   used   by   the   Indians   and   traders   preced- 
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ing  his  time.  His  letters,  reports  and  other  papers  which 
are  accessible  to  us  show  a  wonderful  acquaintance 
with  the  country  and  a  marvelous  amount  of  work  in 
preparing  it  for  future  habitation  by  the  whites.  In  a  very 
real  sense  Colonel  Bouquet  was  the  founder  of  western 
Pennsylvania,  but  he  is  little  remembered  here  except  as 
the  builder  of  the  block  house  which  stands  in  Pittsburgh, 
and  as  the  victor  in  the  Battle  of  Bushy  Run. 

Henry  Bouquet  was  a  native  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud  on 
the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Geneva.  His  early  military  exper- 
ience had  been  in  the  regiment  of  Swiss  Guards,  in  the  service 
of  the  Dutch  Republic  and  in  the  army  of  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia. The  manner  of  his  appointment  in  the  English  forces 
is  interesting.  Under  English  law  at  that  time,  no  commis- 
sion in  the  British  army  could  be  given  to  a  foreigner.  The 
colonial  governments  were  equally  guarded  in  their  laws, 
and  there  was  no  opportunity  for  a  foreigner  to  fight  on  the 
side  of  Great  Britain  against  the  French,  either  in  British 
or  colonial  forces.  The  necessities  of  the  occasion,  how- 
ever, led  the  British  Parliament  to  organize  a  force  that  was 
neither  strictly  British  nor  strictly  Colonial.  The  men 
were  to  be  recruited  among  the  non-English  speaking  in- 
hibitants  of  America,  including  the  so-called  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  and  the  South  Carolina  Hugenots.  By  law,  this 
force  was  called  a  regiment,  but  this  regiment,  which  was  to 
be  called  the  Royal  Americans,  was  to  consist  of  four  batal- 
lions  of  1,000  men  each,  constituting  really  a  brigade.  The 
new  law  provided  that  fifty  of  the  commissioned  officers  of 
this  force  might  be  chosen  from  among  Protestant  foreign 
officers  of  experience.  The  regiment  was  called  Royal  be- 
cause the  officers  were  commissioned  by  the  King,  and  be- 
cause it  was  in  his  service  rather  than  in  the  service  of  any 
colony.  It  was  called  American  because  it  was  recruited  in 
the  colonies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  men  who  enlisted  were 
not  only  from  among  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  and  the  Caro- 
lina Hugenots,  but  many  of  them  were  English,  Scotch  or 
Irish.    In  fact  men  were  enlisted  wherever  they  could  be  had ; 
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in  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
Many  of  the  names  on  the  muster  roll  of  February  25,  1758 
are  Irish,  Scotch  and  English  as  well  as  foreign.  Among 
them  we  find  the  names  of  Robert  Laurens,  Henry  Murray, 
Richard  Kelly  and  Darby  McKafrey.  These  are  not  names 
of  Pennsylvania  Dutchmen  nor  of  French  Hugenots  from 
the   Carolinas. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1757,  Colonel  Bouquet  was  in 
Charleston  with  four  companies  of  his  Royal  Americans. 
On  September  10th  of  that  year,  the  Governor  of  South 
Carolina  issued  a  proclamation  to  all  militia  officers  of  the 
colon}7  ordering  them  to  obey  Colonel  Bouquet,  who,  he 
said,  had  been  appointed  to  command  the  Royal  Forces  in 
South  Carolina.  Colonel  Bouquet  remained  there  until 
February  14,  1758,  when  General  Forbes  ordered  him  to 
New  York.  On  April  19,  he  landed  in  New  York  with 
four  companies  of  the  Royal  Americans  and  some  Virginia 
troops.  A  month  later  we  find  him  writing  from  Carlisle, 
Pa.  On  June  14,  Colonel  Bouquet  wrote  from  Fort  Lou- 
den, west  of  Carlisle,  that  he  had  been  at  Conococheague  in 
conference  with  Governor  Sharp  of  Maryland,  Sir  John 
Sinclair  and  Colonel  Washington  about  the  best  route  to 
Fort  Duquesne. 

Already  he  was  in  the  thick  of  the  controversy  about 
the  military  roads,  which  involved  Washington  and  the  Vir- 
ginians on  one  side  and  the  Pennsylvanians  on  the  other, 
and  which  aroused  certain  suspicions  in  the  mind  of  Gen- 
eral Forbes  about  the  disinterestedness  of  Washington  and 
the  authorities  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  These  men  pre- 
ferred to  reopen  the  route  by  which  Braddock  had  marched 
to  the  west  three  years  earlier,  while  the  Pennsylvanians 
hoped  that  a  road  might  be  made  which  would  follow  the 
line  of  the  so-called  Pennsylvania  traders'  path  through 
Bedford  and  Ligonier  to  the  Ohio.  It  was  believed  by 
some  that  other  than  military  considerations  had  an  in- 
fluence in  this  controversy.  The  route  through  Bedford 
would   be   a   short   way   from   the   Pennsylvania   settlements 
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to  the  rich  fur  trade  of  the  west,  and  would  follow  practi- 
cally the  trail  along-  which  the  traders  were  already  accus- 
tomed to  go.  The  Braddock  route  would  lead  from  the  for- 
tified store  house  of  the  Ohio  Company  which  had  been 
erected  where  the  town  of  Cumberland,  Maryland,  now 
stands,  to  the  land  grants  on  the  Ohio  owned  by  that  com- 
pany. These  lands  lay  east  of  the  Allegheny  and  south  of 
the  Ohio  and  extended  from  the  Kiskiminitas  to  Buffalo 
Creek.  The  Monongahela  divided  the  tract  into  almost 
equal  parts.  Two  of  George  Washington's  brothers  were 
stockholders  in  the  Ohio  Company  and  Forbes  suspected  that 
Colonel  Washington's  reasons  for  preferring  the  Braddock 
route  might  be  somewhat  influenced  by  that  fact.  Indeed, 
in  a  letter  written  at  Shippenburg,  Sept.  4th,  1758,  General 
Forbes  instructed  Bouquet  to  consult  with  Washington  but 
not  to  follow  his  advice,  as  his  conduct  about  the  road  "was 
not  that  of  a  soldier."  A  careful  study  of  Washington's 
letters  on  that  subject  written  to  General  Forbes  and  to 
Colonel  Bouquet  as  well  as  of  those  more  intimate  letters 
written  to  his  personal  friends  on  the  same  subject  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  suspicion  is  not  justified. 

Colonel  Bouquet's  preference  between  the  proposed 
routes  was  long  uncertain.  In  fact  he  had  no  preference. 
We  find  among  the  Bouquet  papers  many  pages  of  reports 
from  his  scouts  upon  the  actual  condition  of  both  routes,  to- 
gether with  Bouquet's  statements  concerning  the  difficul- 
ties and  advantages  of  each  of  them.  At  last  General 
Forbes  decided  to  open  the  Pennsylvania  traders'  path.  A 
slow  advance  was  made  to  Bedford  and  on  to  Ligonier.  Be- 
yond this  point  an  advance  post  was  established  ten  miles 
westward  at  a  place  still  known  as  Breastworks  Hill. 
From  this  place  Major  Grant's  party  of  about  eight  hun- 
dred men  set  out  and  marched  the  remaining  forty  miles 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  reconnaisance  in  force  and  re- 
turning with  valuable  information  about  the  French  posi- 
tion at  Fort  Duquesne.  The  story  of  Major  Grant's  indiscre- 
tion, his  defeat  on  the  ground  still  known  as   Grant's  Hill 
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in  Pittsburgh,  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  his  men  and  his  own 
capture  is  well  known.  Upon  the  defeat  of  Major  Grant, 
Colonel  Bouquet  sent  Lieutenant  Blane  with  a  flag  of  truce 
to  the  French  commanding  officer  to  ask  for  news  of  Major 
Grant  and  of  those  captured  with  him.  We  have  Colonel 
Bouquet's  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Fort  Duquesne,  dated 
September  24,  1758  thanking  him  for  his  kind  usage  of  the 
prisoners,  and  another  letter  from  Colonel  Bouquet  to  de 
Rocheblave,  expressing  appreciation  for  his  courtesy  in  fur- 
nishing an  escort  to  the  officer  who  carried  the  flag  of  truce. 
On  November  25,  1758,  Colonel  Bouquet  entered  Fort 
Duquesne  with  the  forces  commanded  by  General  Forbes. 
In  another  month  he  is  back  at  Ligonier.  When  General 
Forbes  withdrew  his  army  to  Philadelphia,  leaving  a  small 
garrison  at  Fort  Pitt,  Colonel  Bouquet  was  left  to  fortify  the 
line  of  communication  from  Carlisle  westward.  Upon  the 
death  of  Forbes,  General  Stanwix  succeeded,  and  Bouquet, 
though  nominally  second  in  command,  was  virtually  given 
a  free  hand.  During  the  year  1759,  the  letters,  orders  and 
reports  written  by  Colonel  Bouquet  are  dated  at  various 
places  along  the  line,  frequently  at  Bedford,  sometimes  as 
far  west  as  Ligonier.  Until  July  24th  of  the  year  1759, 
when  Fort  Niagara  was  taken  by  the  English,  the  posts  at 
Pittsburgh,  Ligonier,  Bedford  and  elsewhere  along  the  line 
of  communication  were  in  serious  danger.  The  French 
force  from  the  Illinois  settlements,  with  some  from  Detroit 
and  a  few  from  the  Louisiana  colony,  had  come  to  the 
French  post  at  Presque  Isle  (now  Erie,  Pa.)  with  the  pur- 
pose of  coming  down  to  Pittsburgh  and  recapturing  the 
place.  The  plan  was  to  go  from  Presque  Isle  by  way  of 
French  Creek  and  the  Allegheny  River  to  Pittsburgh.  Or 
if  Ligonier  should  be  the  point  of  attack,  the  route  was  to 
be  down  the  Allegheny  River  to  the  Kiskiminitas  and  up 
that  river  and  on  to  Ligonier.  The  latter  place  was  attack- 
ed early  in  July,  1759.  George  Croghan  reports  it  on  July 
11  to  Colonel  Bouquet.  Colonel  Bouquet's  letter  in  reply, 
written  July  13  from  Bedford,  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
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repulse  at  Ligonier  will  cool  the  enemy.  Col.  Mercer  at 
Fort  Pitt  was  disturbed  by  the  report  that  the  same  force, 
said  to  be  700  strong,  were  coming  with  cannon  to  attack 
Pittsburgh.  A  few  weeks  later,  however,  Mercer  learned 
that  Niagara  had  been  captured  by  the  English  under  Sir 
William  Johnson  and  that  the  retreating  French  and  In- 
dians had  stopped  in  their  flight  to  Detroit  long  enough  to 
burn  the  French  forts  at  Presque  Isle  (Erie,)  LeBoeuf 
(Waterford,)  and  Venango  (Franklin.)  Bouquet  was  at 
Bedford  at  the  time  and  wrote  to  Mercer  saying  that  the 
French  had  saved  him  the  trouble  of  sending  an  expedi- 
tion  against   these   three   forts. 

Bouquet's  work  included  not  only  the  defense  of  the 
forts  and  block  houses  along  the  line  of  communication,  but 
also  the  opening  and  maintenance  of  roads.  He  writes 
from  Bedford,  September  7,  1759  to  Stephens  at  Ligonier 
ordering  him  to  march  to  Pittsburgh  with  tools  in  order 
that  the  work  of  opening  the  road  between  Ligonier  and 
Pittsburgh  might  be  carried  on  simultaneously  from  both 
ends  of  the  line.  The  road  between  Ligonier  and  Pitts- 
burgh had  not  been  completed  at  the  time  of  Forbes'  ad- 
vance in  1758.  Washington  had  been  sent  out  to  cut  the 
road  westward  from  Ligonier,  and  had  opened  it  for  some 
distance.  The  three  redoubts  had  been  built  near  the  site 
of  Old  Ffannastown  and  a  smaller  redoubt  farther  to  the 
west,  but  the  road  had  not  yet  been  completed  when  the 
hasty  advance  of  a  portion  of  the  army  was  ordered.  This 
force  marched  without  wagons  and  could  easily  follow  the 
old  trail  that  the  traders  had  used  and  that  Major  Grant  had 
taken  his  force  over  a  few  weeks  before.  Apparently  what- 
ever was  done  to  finish  the  cutting  of  the  path  after  Fort 
Duquesne  had  fallen  had  been  hastily  and  imperfectly  ac- 
complished. Now,  almost  a  year  later,  the  actual  making 
of  the  road  was  undertaken  by  Colonel  Bouquet.  Having 
sent  the  tools  by  Stephens  to  Pittsburgh,  Bouquet  informs 
Armstrong  that  Lieutenant  Shelby  is  reconnoitering  for  the 
new  road.       About  the  same  time,  September  16,  1759,  Bou- 
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quet  writes  from  Bedford  to  General  Stanwix  informing 
him  that  shovels  and  spades  had  been  forwarded  and  that 
men  had  been  ordered  to  open  the  road  from  Ligonier  to 
the  three  redoubts.  He  says  that  two  or  three  hundred 
men  would  be  enough  at  Ligonier  and  that  Armstrong  could 
work  at  the  road  from  the  three  redoubts  till  he  meets 
Shelby.  That  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  way  this  was  entire- 
ly new  work  is  indicated  by  Colonel  Bouquet's  sugges- 
tion that  if  someone  acquainted  with  the  "blazes"  were  sent 
to  point  out  the  way,  the  road  could  be  cut  in  half  the  time. 
On  October  7  General  Stanwix  writes  from  Pittsburgh  say- 
ing that  he  is  informed  that  Hubbert  has  had  the  road  made 
to  the  three  redoubts  where  he  will  join  Shelby  and  they 
will  come  down  the  road  together.  He  hopes  that  all  will 
be  done  by  the  16th,  which  will  be  of  great  advantage  in 
getting  from  Pittsburgh  to  Ligonier.  By  October  25th  the 
road  was  completed,  for  on  that  day,  Colonel  Bouquet  wrote 
to  Colonel  Burd  saying  that  he  had  been  on  "the  road  open- 
ed from  the  three  redoubts  to  Pittsburgh :  this  proved  a 
heavy  and  difficult  work.  I  returned  yesterday  and  the 
General  orders  me  to  answer  your  letter  of  the  18th." 

While  this  work  was  going  on  the  forces  under  Colonel 
Bouquet  had  also  been  reopening  and  repairing  the  old 
Braddock  road.  On  August  10th,  1759,  Colonel  Burd  was 
at  Ligonier  with  600  men.  Bouquet  writes  to  Gordon  on 
the  22nd  saying  that  Burd,  Shippen  and  Cressap  have  been 
sent  to  open  the  road  from  Great  Meadows  to  Redstone  and 
to  build  a  storehouse  at  the  mouth  of  Redstone  Creek, 
(near  Brownsville,  Pa.,)  where  the  storehouse  of  the  Ohio 
Company  had  been  erected  in  1752.  The  new  road  would 
therefore  follow  a  trail  which  had  already  become  historic. 

The  Ohio  Company  had  found  it  a  mere  Indian  path 
and  had  somewhat  improved  it  in  1752.  The  forces  under 
George  Washington  in  1754  had  made  it  a  road  passable 
for  wagons  and  light  artillery  from  Cumberland,  Md., 
through  the  Great  Meadows  and  several  miles  farther  north- 
ward  to   Christopher   Gist's   plantation.        A    year   later,   in 
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1755,  this  road  was  traversed  by  the  ill-fated  army  of  Gen- 
eral Braddock  on  its  way  to  defeat  at  the  mouth  of  Turtle 
Creek. 

About  twenty  miles  of  the  road  which  Colonel  Burd 
and  others  were  reopening  by  Colonel  Bouquet's  orders  led 
from  Gist's  plantation  to  the  mouth  of  Redstone  Creek  on 
the  Monongahela.  This  trail  also  was  already  historic. 
The  force  of  eight  hundred  French  which  defeated  Wash- 
ington at  Fort  Necessity  in  1754  had  ascended  the  Monon- 
gahela as  far  as  Redstone  and,  leaving  their  boats  and 
canoes  there,  had  marched  with  their  gay  uniforms  and 
fluttering  banners  by  the  woodland  trail  to  Gist's  plantation 
and  thence  by  Washington's  newly  made  road  to  the  Great 
Meadows,  and  by  the  same  route  a  few  days  later  they  re- 
turned victorious. 

This  has  been  a  digression.  Let  me  merely  add  that 
after  about  thirty  days  spent  at  the  task  Colonel  Burd  wrote 
to  Colonel  Bouquet,  September  25th,  1759,  from  the  "Camp 
at  the  Mouth  of  Nemocallungs  (Nemacolins)  Creek  on  the 
Monongahela  above  Redstone"  saying  that  he  had  made  a 
good  road  all  the  way. 

Throughout  the  year  1759,  the  work  of  making  and  re- 
pairing roads,  collecting  and  forwarding  supplies,  enlisting 
and  sending  recruits  and  taking  care  of  soldiers  whose  en- 
listments had  expired  kept  Colonel  Bouquet  closely  in 
touch  with  all  the  stations  along  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion, and  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  visit  many  of  the 
posts.  The  letters  which  he  wrote  at  various  times  give 
a  fairly  complete  record  of  his  movements.  A  bare  men- 
tion of  the  facts  may  be  interesting.  Colonel  Bouquet's  let- 
ters in  1759  are  dated  as  follows: 

Philadelphia,  March  18  to  June  2nd. 

Carlisle,   July    16. 

Chamber's  Fort,  July  23. 

Bedford,  August  1  to  October  6. 

Pittsburgh,  October  24  to  some  time  in  November. 

Fort  Burd,  now  Brownsville,  Nov.   18. 
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Cumberland,  Md.,  November  2"]. 
Winchester,   Va.,    December    14. 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  December  24. 

The  movements  indicated  by  these  date-lines,  especially 
the  slow  progress  westward  and  the  weeks  spent  at  Bedford, 
Pittsburg  and  Cumberland,  were  doubtless  made  because  of 
the  necessity  for  personal  superintendence  of  the  work  of  re- 
building and  repairing  fortifications  and  of  organizing  the 
means  of  transporting  supplies  and  maintaining  communica- 
tions between  Pittsburg  and  the  east.  All  this  required  an 
amount  of  traveling  much  greater  than  Colonel  Bouquet 
found  it  necessary  to  do  for  several  years  immediately  af- 
terward. 

Early  in  1760  Colonel  Bouquet  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Fort  Pitt.  It  had  already  been  arranged  that 
he  was  to  garrison  Niagara  from  the  forces  under  his  com- 
mand, and  as  early  as  August  1759,  he  had  written  to  Col- 
onel Mercer  asking  his  opinion  as  to  the  best  way  to  get 
500  men  to  that  post  from  Fort  Pitt,  and  requesting  him 
to  ascertain  if  there  is  a  road  from  Presque  Isle  to  Niagara. 
A  very  complete  but  perhaps  unsatisfactory  reply  to  this 
question  is  found  in  a  journal  kept  by  Capt.  Lee  of  the  trip 
which  he  was  obliged  to  make  by  boat  from  Niagara  to 
Presque  Isle  and  thence  by  the  trail  to  Pittsburgh.  We 
find  Colonel  Bouquet  leaving  Pittsburgh,  July  7,  1760  with 
400  Royal  Americans  and  100  Virginians,  going  by  the  way 
of  Venango  and  Le  Boeuf.  At  Presque  Isle  he  met  Major 
Gladwin  who  had  brought  boats  to  take  the  Royal  American 
companies  to  Niagara.  Bouquet  remained  at  Presque  Isle 
with  the  Virginians  and  rebuilt  the  fort  there  and  the  near- 
by fort  LeBoeuf,  sending  Colonel  Stewart  at  the  same  time 
to  rebuild  the  fort  at  Venango. 

Bouquet  remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  Presque  Isle 
until  November  when  he  returned  to  Pittsburgh,  reporting 
his  arrival  on  the  25th  in  a  letter  to  General  Moncton  dated 
November  26.  From  this  time  he  remained  at  Pittsburgh 
without  interruption  for  two  years,  and  from  that  point  he 
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distributed  troops  and  supplies  to  a  large  number  of  stations 
in  the  west  and  was  in  regular  correspondence  with  the 
commanding  officers  of  all  the  garrisons  on  the  lake  posts  as 
far  west  as  Detroit.  On  November  28,  1760,  he  writes  to 
Stewart  that  he  has  orders  to  send  all  the  Royal  Americans, 
all  the  Pennsylvania  troops  and  300  of  Stewart's  Regiment 
to  garrison  the  posts  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Erie.  To 
carry  out  these  orders  he  almost  stripped  Fort  Pitt,  and 
about  a  month  later  December  20,  1760,  he  reports  only  154 
men  in  the  garrison  fit  for  duty,  while  Clapham,  whom  he 
calls  his  mainspring,  is  ill.  On  January  14,  1761,  Bouquet 
reports  that  he  has  ordered  the  commanding  officers  of  the 
Royal  Welsh  Volunteers  to  garrison  the  posts  at  Juniata, 
Bedford,  Stony  Creek  and  Ligonier  with  the  Welsh  Volun- 
teers and  to  send  the  Royal  Americans  to  Pittsburgh  and 
the  Virginians  to  Winchester.  He  arranges,  also,  to  garri- 
son Fort  Burd  at  the  mouth  of  the  Redstone,  sends  ammuni- 
tion to  Petroit  and  asks  General  Moncton  for  naval  stores 
and  ship-building  supplies  with  which  the  garrison  at  Presque 
Isle  may  build  a  decked  vessel  on  Lake  Erie.  He  re- 
marks that  if  the  stores  cannot  be  had  at  Oswego  any  ship- 
builder at  Philadelphia  can  provide  them.  On  January  26 
of  the  same  year  he  sends  35  men  to  Presque  Isle,  20  to 
LeBoeuf,  and  40  to  Venango.  Through  the  months  follow- 
ing he  corresponds  with  the  commanders  of  the  various 
posts,  transmits  to  the  general  much  information  received 
from  them,  reports  that  the  road  from  Ligonier  to  Venango 
is  unsafe  because  of  the  Indians  and  gives  every  evidence 
that  he  is  keeping  in  touch  with  the  posts  covering  the  vast 
extent  of  territory  dependent  upon  Fort  Pitt.  On  July 
5th,  1761,  General  Moncton  gives  Bouquet  permission  to  go 
east  on  private  business,  but  recalls  it  eight  days  later  be- 
cause of  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  Indians  in  the  west- 
ern country.  In  August  of  that  year  we  find  Bouquet  send- 
ing a  detachment  to  build  a  blockhouse  at  Sandusky. 

In  spite  of  the  multiplicity  of  his  duties  Colonel   Bou- 
quet was  lonely,  and  the  weight  of  private  grief  was  soon 
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to  be  added  to  his  burden.  He  wrote  from  Fort  Pitt,  Octo- 
ber, 1 761,  to  a  lady,  presumably  a  Frenchwoman,  for  the 
letter  is  in  the  French  language;  elderly,  for  he  speaks  of 
her  as  a  grandmother;  describing  his  situation,  the  extent 
of  the  conquest,  his  command  of  troops  scattered  over  such 
a  wide  territory,  his  solitude  and  his  desire  to  be  among 
friends.  He  says,  however,  that  his  friend  Haldimand  had 
advised  him  not  to  quit  the  service.  Even  at  this  time 
Bouquet  may  have  had  some  reason  to  fear  an  event  upon 
which  we  find  his  friend,  Captain  Lewis  Ourry,  condoling 
with  him  four  months  later. 

There  seems  to  have  been  an  engagement  of  marriage 
between  Bouquet  and  a  young  lady  of  Philadelphia.  Upon 
her  marriage  to  another  it  became  the  duty  of  his  friend 
Captain  Ourry  to  break  the  news  to  him,  which  he  did  with 
delicacy  and  fine  feeling.  Colonel  Bouquet  replied  in  a  des- 
pondent letter  and  Captain  Ourry  wrote  again  from  Bed- 
ford, March   10,   1762,  saying: 

"I  have  read,  my  dear  friend,  and  reread  attentively 
your  sad  letter  of  the  1st,  and  am  deeply  touched  with  your 
condition.  I  see  that  your  mind,  agitated  like  the  sea  after 
a  violent  shock  of  earthquake,  has  not  regained  its  tran- 
quility. ...  I  conjure  you  by  all  you  hold  dearest  and 
most  sacred  not  to  let  yourself  drift  at  the  mercy  of  a  pas- 
sion which  possesses  you  and  which  will  soon  deprive  you, 
if  you  do  not  take  care,  of  the  means  still  remaining  to  you 
to  overcome  it." 

In  Bouquet's  later  correspondence  we  may  find  indica- 
tions that  this  disappointment  had  a  lasting  effect  upon  his 
spirits,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  diminished  his  ef- 
ficiency as  a  soldier.  Three  months  later,  in  May,  1762,  he 
writes  to  Captain  Bentinck,  advising  him  to  postpone  his  de- 
parture to  Europe,  saying  that  it  may  be  advantageous  for 
young  officers  to  get  into  the  Spanish  war,  but  as  for  him, 
he  is  cured  of  ambition.  He  adds  that  three  years  at  Pitts- 
burgh would  wear     out     any     man's     patience.       He     little 
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thought  that  he  had  nearly  three  years  more  of  the  same 
arduous  duty,  which  would  bring  even  greater  dangers  and 
difficulties  for  him  to  overcome. 

Already,  in  the  summer  of  1762,  there  were  fears  of  the 
Indian  outbreak  that  did  not  come  for  nearly  a  year.  Cap- 
tain Campbell  commanding  at  Detroit,  wrote  to  Bouquet  at 
Pittsburgh,  July  3,   1762,  as  follows: 

"The  General  (Amherst)  says  the  Crown  is  to  be  no 
longer  at  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  Indians,  that  they 
may  very  well  live  by  their  hunting,  and  desires  to  keep 
them  scarce  of  powder.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what 
you  doe  in  that  respect.  I  am  certain  that  if  the  Indians 
in  this  country  had  the  least  hint  that  we  intend  to  prevent 
them  from  the  use  of  ammunition,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  keep  them  quiet.  I  dare  not  trust  even  the  interpreters 
with  the  secret.  The  Indians  are  a  good  deal  elevated  with 
the  news  of  the  Spanish  war  and  daily  reports  are  spread 
among  them  that  the  French  and  the  Spaniards  are  soon  to 
retake  Quebec.  This  goes  from  one  nation  to  another  and 
it  is  impossible  to  prevent  it.  I  assure  you  that  they  only 
want  a  good  opportunity  to  fall  upon  us  if  they  had  any  en- 
couragement from  an  enemy." 

The  policy  adopted  by  General  Amherst  of  withdrawing 
supplies  from  the  Indians  that  they  might  live  by  hunting, 
and  then  depriving  them  of  gun  powder  without  which 
they  could  not  hunt  was  continued.  General  Amherst 
wrote  to  Bouquet  July  23.  1762  from  New  York,  the  letter 
being  received  at  Fort  Pitt,  October  25,  1762.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  it : 

"The  behavior  of  the  Indians  in  detaining  the  captives, 
contrary  to  their  repeated  promises,  is  a  very  sufficient  rea- 
son for  suppressing  all  presents  and  I  am  well  convinced  a 
due  observance  of  this  alone  will  soon  produce  more  than 
can  ever  be  expected  from  bribing  them." 

Previous  to  the  receipt  of  this  letter  Colonel  Bouquet 
had  written  to  Amherst  on  October  5,  1762  as  follows: 
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"Those  (Indians)  returned  from  the  treaty  of  Lancaster 
do  not  seem  satisfied.  The  numerous  and  frequent  parties 
of  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations  going  to  war  with  the  Chero- 
kees  are  becoming  very  troublesome  since  they  get  no 
more  the  presents  of  powder,  lead  and  other  articles  they 
were  used  to  receive  at  this  post.  Mr.  Croghan  has  inform- 
ed Sir  William  Johnson  of  their  behavior  and  continual  im- 
portunity." 

Bouquet  had  also  received  information  of  coming  trou- 
ble sent  him  by  Alexander  McKee,  a  trader  among  the  In- 
dians at  Lower  Shawaneesetown.  November  8,  1762  McKee 
writes : 

"Fifteen  Twightwees  arrived  here  and  reported  that  at 
a  private  council  of  Mingo  and  Delaware  Chiefs  it  was  re- 
solved to  strike  the  English  living  in  their  country  and  had 
sent  a  belt  and  bloody  hatchet  over  the  lake  to  get  other  In- 
dians to  join.  None  had  taken  hold  of  it  but  the  Dela- 
wares,  Mingoes  and  Shawanees." 

On  the  same  subject  George  Croghan,  the  Indian  trader, 
wrote  to  Bouquet  Dec.  10,  1762,  as  follows: 

"The  Shawanees  are  coming  to  give  up  their  prisoners. 
The  Indians  confess  the  belt  reported  by  McKee.  It  was 
got  from  a  French  officer  on  the  Illinois.  They  had  not  in- 
tended war,  but  it  was  time  to  defend  themselves  as  the  Eng- 
lish intended  to  make  war  on  them.  In  proof  of  this  they 
cite  the  refusal  to  sell  powder  to  the  Indians.  They  be- 
lieve war  will  come  as  soon  as  the  Indians  deliver  up  all 
their  prisoners." 

These  threats  of  an  Indian  war  were  not  much  more 
startling  than  Bouquet  had  faced  constantly  since  he  came 
into  the  west.  His  presence  in  Philadelphia  was  demand- 
ed in  order  that  he  might  make  final  settlement  of  his  ex- 
pense accounts  of  an  earlier  campaign.  He  wrote  therefore 
to  General  Amherst  on  October  5th,  1762  asking  leave  for  a 
short  absence  if  the  service  would  admit  of  it,  saying  that 
as  he  had  been  three  years  constantly  at  Fort  Pitt,  he  flat- 
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tered  himself  that  his  application  would  be  excused.  The 
leave  was  granted  and  Colonel  Bouquet  left  Captain  Ecuyer 
in  command  during  his  absence.  Early  in  December,  Bou- 
quet arrived  in  Philadelphia,  and  did  not  return  to  the  fort 
at  the  head  of  the  Ohio  until  the  following  August,  when 
he  came  back  at  the  head  of  the  little  army  which,  after 
feeling  its  way  carefully  through  the  wilderness,  was  at- 
tacked on  the  spot  where  we  now  stand.  You  know  the 
story  of  that  fight.  For  two  days  they  struggled,  losing 
about  one  man  in  five.  At  last  the  shattered  but  trium- 
phant remnant  was  able  to  proceed  to  the  relief  of  the 
threatened  garrison  at  Fort  Pitt.  The  Indian  war  had  brok- 
en out  in  the  spring  of  1763.  Restless  under  Amherst's  se- 
vere policy,  but  hopeful  that  their  friends  the  French  would 
yet  conquer  the  English,  the  Indians  were  reduced  to  des- 
pair when  they  learned  that  peace  had  been  made  between 
France  and  Great  Britain,  and  that  their  country  which  in 
their  view  the  French  occupants  had  never  owned,  had  been 
ceded  to  the  all-conquering  English.  Now,  indeed,  the 
Indian  had  little  to  hope  for.  The  French  had  merely  oc- 
cupied a  few  military  stations  and  trading  posts  throughout 
the  vast  territory  claimed  by  the  Indians ;  had  bought  furs 
and  distributed  arms,  ammunition,  blankets  and  such  rude 
clothing  as  the  Indians  had  need  for,  but  the  English  were 
coming  to  settle  the  country,  to  clear  away  the  forests,  to 
drive  away  game,  to  exterminate  fur-bearing  animals  and  thus 
make  the  country  uninhabitable  by  the  Indian  people.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  speak  here  of  the  great  federation  of  In- 
dians organized  by  Pontiac  to  drive  the  English  into  the 
ocean.  All  the  English  posts  in  the  Indian  country  were 
attacked  and  only  Fort  Pitt  and  Detroit  were  able  to  defend 
themselves.  Sandusky,  Presque  Isle,  LeBoeuf  and  Venango 
were  taken  to  say  nothing  of  the  posts  in  the  farther  north- 
west, and  in  most  instances  the  garrisons  were  cruelly  mur- 
dered. The  English  abandoned  Juniata,  Stony  Creek,  Fort 
Burd  and  other  posts  in  Pennsylvania  for  lack  of  soldiers 
to  hold  them. 
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It  may  be  interesting  here  to  call  attention  to  one  fort 
that  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  writers  on  the  his- 
tory of  western  Pennsylvania.  At  Bushy  Run,  within  a 
mile  of  the  spot  where  we  now  stand  on  Colonel  Bouquet's 
battle  field,  there  had  been  for  several  years  previous  to 
the  battle  a  small  fort  garrisoned  by  a  little  force  of  British 
regulars  commanded  by  a  non-commissioned  officer.  I  do 
not  know  when  the  garrison  was  first  placed  here,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  suggestion  made  by 
Colonel  Bouquet.  Writing  from  Bedford,  Pa.,  September 
7>  T759»  t0  General  Stanwix,  Colonel  Bouquet  said  that  the 
distance  between  the  stations  at  Ligonier  and  Pittsburgh 
was  too  great,  and  suggested  that  a  garrison  of  50  rangers 
be  placed  at  the  three  redoubts,  which  had  been  built  dur- 
ing the  Forbes  advance  in  1758  not  far  from  the  site  of  old 
Hannastown.  This  suggestion  may  have  been  adopted, 
but  if  so,  the  midway  station  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  Bushy  Run,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  three  redoubts.  In 
a  letter  to  General  Moncton,  March  18,  1761,  Colonel  Bou- 
quet said : 

"I  received  yesterday  by  the  express  Boyle  your  letter 
of  the  27th  February,  in  consequence  of  which  Col.  Vauhn's 
detachment  is  to  march  tomorrow  for  Philadelphia.  As 
they  have  no  men  detached  beyond  this,  I  have  only  to  re- 
lieve Bushy  Run,  Ligonier  and  Stony  Creek — one  sergeant 
and  six  privates  at  Bushy  Run;  Lieut.  Blane,  one  sergeant 
and  one  corporal  and  eighteen  at  Ligonier;  one  sergeant 
and  six  at  Stony  Creek." 

This  is  the  earliest  record  I  have  seen  of  an  actual  gar- 
rison at  Bushy  Run.  Nine  months  later,  December  2,  1761, 
Colonel  Bouquet  reported  to  General  Stanwix  that  he  had 
sent  a  corporal  and  four  men  of  the  Royal  Americans  to 
Juniata;  small  forces  to  Bedford,  Stony  Creek  and  Ligonier 
and  one  sergeant  and  two  men  to  Bushy  Run.  Six  months 
later  than  that,  Lieutenant  Blane,  commander  at  Ligonier, 
wrote  to  Colonel  Bouquet,  June  10.  1761,  explaining  his  ar- 
rangements   for   relieving  the     posts     at    Stony   Creek   and 
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Bushy  Run.  The  small  post  was  evidently  maintained 
there  for  still  another  year,  for  Captain  Ecuyer  reports  on 
June  2,  1763  that  the  men  from  Bushy  Run  have  retreated 
to  Ligonier.  That  this  was  not  a  mere  retreat  of  the  in- 
habitants living  in  the  neighborhood  is  shown  by  a  letter 
from  Colonel  Bouquet  to  Major  Gladwin,  written  at  Pitts- 
burgh, August  28,  1763,  about  three  weeks  after  the  battle 
here  in  which  he  says :  "Fort  Burd,  on  the  Monongahela, 
Stony  Creek  and  Bushy  Run  were  abandoned  for  lack  of 
men."  The  station  was,  therefore,  occupied  certainly  pre- 
vious to  March  18,  1761,  and  was  abandoned  shortly  before 
June  2nd,  1763,  having  been  held  for  more  than  two  years, 
thoug'h  the  memory  of  it  seems  to  have  faded  from  the 
minds  of  men. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  the  story  of  the  battle  here,  nor 
of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  Colonel  Bouquet  and  his 
little  army  in  their  march  from  Carlisle  westward.  Before 
his  forces  came  to  the  relief  of  the  people  at  Juniata  Cross- 
ing, Bedford,  Stony  Creek  and  Ligonier,  the  people  who  had 
taken  refuge  at  these  posts  had  heard  the  yell  of  savage  war- 
riors and  had  seen  the  mutilated  bodies  of  their  dead.  Not 
only  the  garrison  at  Bushy  Run,  but  settlers  in  the  neigh- 
borhood had  fled  to  Ligonier,  and  the  tradition  of  Mrs. 
Byerly's  flight  with  her  children  is  one  that  survives  among 
her  descendents  to  this  day. 

The  garrison  at  Fort  Pitt  was  waiting  anxiously  for 
the  appearance  of  the  relieving  force.  What  was  Pitts- 
burgh in  those  days  ?  Fortunately  we  have  three  accu- 
rate reports  of  the  population  of  the  place  in  very  early 
times.  A  document  dated  July  22,  1760  gives  not  only  the 
number,  but  the  names  of  the  whole  population  unconnect- 
ed with  the  army.  (In  Penna.  Mag.  Hist.  &  Biog.  Vol.  2, 
pp.  303-305.)  On  that  day,  the  inhabitants  numbered  149; 
of  whom  88  were  men,  29  women,  14  male  children,  and  18 
female  children.  On  April  14,  1761,  nine  months  later  than 
the  first  census,  another  one  was  taken.  (In  Penna.  Mag. 
Hist.  &  Bio.  Vol.  6.  pp.  344  to  347.)       At  that  time  the  in- 
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habitants,  not  including  soldiers  living  in  the  barracks,  num- 
bered 332 ;  of  whom  221  were  men,  73  women  and  38  chil- 
dren.      The  same  document  that  contains  this  record  of  the 
inhabitants   shows   also   the   number  of  houses   occupied   by 
them.       The  houses  in  the  "lower  town"  were  fifty-eight  in 
number,  those  in  the  "upper  town"     were     104;     total   162. 
Two  years  later  than  this,  in  a  letter  to  Col.  Bouquet  dated 
June  26,    1763,  while  the   siege  was     in     progress,   Captain 
Ecuyer  reports  a  total  population,  including  the  soldiers,  of 
540.      Of  these  330  were  men ;  104  women ;  and  106  children. 
The  little  town  of  nearly  200  houses  had  been   almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  the  besieging  Indians,   as  had  also  the 
buildings    of   several    farmers    nearby.         Col.    Bouquet    had 
found  it  wellnigh  impossible  to     keep     the     frontier  people 
of   Virginia   and    Pennsylvania   from   settling   on   the   lands, 
though  they  were  not  yet  open  to  lawful  settlement.       The 
situation    was    complicated    by    the    grant    of    500,000    acres 
made  in  1749  to  the  Ohio  Company  of  Virginia,  which  es- 
pecially authorized,  and  even  required,  the  settlement     of     a 
large  number  of  families  on  these  lands   in  order  that  the 
grant  might  not  lapse.       Some  Virginia  settlers,  had  pushed 
forward  and  settled  on  these  lands   even   after  military  or- 
ders to  refrain  from  settlement  had  been  published.       There 
were  a  few  who  had  even  received  permission  from  the  mili- 
tary authorities  to  make   settlements.        Among  these  were 
Byerly  at   Bushy  Run,  Small  of  Turtle   Creek,   Clapham   at 
Sewickley-Old-Town,  and   a  few  others.        These  had  been 
driven  away  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege,   and   had  taken 
refuge  in  Ligonier  or  in  Fort  Pitt,  or  failing  to  make  their 
escape  had  been  killed  as  was  Clapham  at  his  place  on  the 
Sewickley.       Shut  in  for  months,  the  garrison  and  the  ref- 
ugees did  not  know  what  had  happened  at  the  settlements, 
except  as  they  knew  what  always   happened  when  Indians 
raided  the  frontier.        Some   conception   of  the   situation  in 
the  fort  due  to  lack  of  information  from  without  may  be  ob- 
tained from  a  journal  kept  by  a  man  who  was  there  during 
the  siege.      On  the  very  day  that  the  Indians  attacked  Bou- 
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quet's  marching  column  at  Bushy  Run,  August  5,  1763,  we 
find  the  following  entry:  "Three  expresses  came  in  from 
Colonel  Bouquet  whom  they  left  with  the  troops  at  Ligon- 
ier.  These  expresses  report  they  heard  at  Small's  planta- 
tion at  Turtle  Creek,  about  18  miles  from  here,  a  great  deal 
of  cheering,  shooting,  bells  and  some  Indians.  We  imagine 
they  are  gathering  there  to  attack  the  Colonel,  and  at  nine 
o'clock  two  expresses  were  despatched  to  meet  the  Colonel." 
6th  and  7th.  "Nothing  extraordinary,  but  the  troops 
not  arriving  according  to  expectation  makes  us  fear  that 
they  have  been  attacked  on  the  march."  There  is  no  entry 
for  the  8th,  but  on  the  9th  the  diary  continues :  "Everything 
quiet,  no  word  of  the  troops."  The  battle  had  been  fought 
on  the  fifth  and  sixth,  but  even  on  the  9th,  three  days  later, 
no  word  of  it  had  reached  the  garrison,  less  than  25  miles 
away.  On  the  10th  we  find  this  entry  in  the  diary:  "At 
break  of  day,  in  the  morning  Miller  who  was  sent  by  ex- 
press the  5th  with  two  others  came  in  from  Colonel  Bou- 
quet, whom  he  left  at  Nine-Mile  Run.  He  brings  an  ac- 
count that  the  Indians  engaged  our  troops  for  two  days; 
that  our  people  beat  them  ofT.  About  ten  o'clock  a  detach- 
ment under  the  command  of  Captain  Phillips  was  marched 
to  meet  the  troops  and  returned  about  two  o'clock,  having 
joined  the  Colonel  at  Bullets  Hill." 

The  best  account  of  the  battle  is  that  found  in  the  two 
letters  of  Colonel  Bouquet,  the  first  of  which  was  written 
on  the  night  of  the  5th,  when  he  did  not  expect  to  be  vic- 
torious nor  even  to  survive.  The  second  was  written  after 
his  victory.  I  do  not  intend  to  quote  them  for  they  have 
been  read  in  your  hearing  today.  I  cannot  refrain,  how- 
ever, from  quoting  from  a  letter  written  by  Bouquet  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Peters  a  few  weeks  after  the  fight.  It  is  dated 
at  Fort  Pitt,  September  30,  1763.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract : 

"How  could  I  express  my  sensibility  for  the  great  hap- 
piness you  have  imparted  to  me  by  the  warm  and  honorable 
expression  of  your  sentiments  for  me.       Indeed  my  heart  is 
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full  of  gratitude  at  the  generous  proceedings  of  my  worthy 
friends  on  the  occasion  of  the  success  it  has  pleased  God 
to  give  us,  for  indeed  there  has  been  something  providen- 
tial in  the  disposition  and  conduct  of  all  that  affair.  Never 
found  my  head  so  clear  as  that  day,  and  such  ready  and 
cheerful  compliance  with  all  the  necessary  orders.  Such 
firmness  and  perseverance  in  the  most  horrid  prospect  of 
ruin  and  destruction  struck  me  with  admiration  at  so  many 
uncommon  happy  circumstances." 

Is  is  in  a  modest,  not  a  boastful  spirit,  and  as  if  he  wond- 
ered at  it,  that  he  says  he  never  found  his  head  so  clear  as  on 
that  day ;  but  the  fact  that  danger  stimulated  and  quickened 
his  mental  powers  indicates  that  he  was  a  born  soldier. 

After  the  battle  in  August  Col.  Bouquet  remained  at 
Fort  Pitt  until  the  following  January,  vainly  hoping  for  re- 
inforcements that  would  enable  him  to  invade  the  Indian 
country  to  the  westward  and  follow  up  the  advantages  he 
had  already  gained.  He  wrote  from  Fort  Pitt  to  General 
Amherst,  Oct.  24th,   1763,  as  follows: 

"I  have  all  along  expected  some  assistance  of  escorts 
from  those  provinces  so  nearly  concerned  in  the  support 
of  this  post,  but  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  have  taught 
us  to  depend  upon  ourselves,  and  in  consequence  I  must 
make  some  shift  to  bring  up  this  last  convoy  which  will 
leave  this  fort  well  supplied.  Colonel  Stevens  has  furn- 
ished ninety-four  volunteers  who  have  assisted  in  escort- 
ing the  last  provisions  arrived.  I  have  tried  every  method 
to  engage  them  to  march  with  us  over  the  Ohio  to  the  near- 
est Delaware  towns.  My  endeavors  have  proved  ineffec- 
tive. They  are  gone  back.  *  *  *  Without  a  certain 
number  of  woodsmen  I  cannot  think  it  advisable  to  employ 
regulars  in  the  woods  against  savages,  as  they  cannot  pro- 
cure any  intelligence,  and  are  open  to  continual  surprises ; 
nor  can  they  pursue  at  any  distance  their  enemy  when  they 
have  routed  them,  and  should  they  have  the  misfortune  to 
be  defeated  the  whole  would  be  destroyed  if  above  one  day's 
march  from  a  fort." 
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Whether  Colonel  Bouquet  was  to  move  against  the 
Delaware  towns  with  the  troops  already  at  his  disposal  or 
to  return  to  the  east  in  order  to  raise  a  larger  force  it  was 
essential,  as  he  said,  to  "leave  this  fort  well  supplied."  He 
must  furnish  convoys  for  supplies  coming  west  from  Bed- 
ford. He  met  the  emergency  by  organizing  a  provisional 
militia  company  from  among  the  traders  and  other  border 
people  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  fort.  Captain  Ecuyer, 
the  hero  of  the  siege,  was  sent  to  Bedford  with  this  provis- 
ional force.  Letters  from  Captain  Ecuyer,  Captain  John 
Stewart  and  others  at  Bedford  and  Ligonier  show  that  the 
experiment  was  not  successful  and  may  be  quoted  here  to 
show  some  of  the  difficulties  that  Colonel  Bouquet  had  to 
overcome. 

Captain  John  Stewart  writes  from  Bedford  to  Colonel 
Bouquet,  November  8th,  1763,  saying  that  the  Pittsburg 
militia  (for  so  he  calls  the  volunteers  raised  at  Fort  Pitt) 
cannot  be  kept  and  were  of  little  use  on  the  road  as  they 
are  subject  to  no  subordination. 

Captain  Ecuyer's  letter  of  the  same  date,  also  written 
from  Bedford,  is  even  more  emphatic  in  its  tone.  He  says 
that  the  men  of  the  escort  are  "scum  and  mutineers  of  the 
first  order,"  and  that  he  has  never  had  such  an  ill-behaved 
detachment. 

Three  days  later  Captain  John  Stewart  wrote  Bouquet 
from  a  point  on  the  road  near  Bedford  saying  that  he  was 
seeing  nothing  but  mutiny  and  disobedience,  that  there  had 
been  so  many  desertions  that  there  were  only  four  of  the 
Pittsburg  militia  left,  and  that  even  some  of  the  Royal 
Americans  had  threatened  to  shoot  their  officers.  The  sit- 
uation was  set  forth  in  Captain  Ecuyer's  letter  to  Bouquet 
written  at  Bedford,  Nov.  13th,  1763.  He  says  that  Captain 
Stewart's  rear  guard  had  been  attacked  by  Indians  and  the 
escort  had  returned  to  camp  at  midnight.  He  had  been 
twenty-two  years  in  the  service,  he  says,  and  had  never 
seen  such  a  troop  of  bandits  and  thieves.  He  had  been 
obliged  to  flog  two  of  them  in  the  field,  one  for  trying  to 
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shoot  the  sergeant,  and  one  for  trying  to  shoot  Ecuyer  him- 
self. In  passionate  despair  he  writes :  "In  the  name  of 
God  let  me  go  home  and  plant  cabbages.  It  is  in  your 
power  to  let  me  go  and  I  will  be  eternally  grateful  for  it." 
("Au  nom  d'Dieu  laissez-moi  aller  planter  de  choux;  c'est 
dans  votre  pouvoir,  monsieur,  et  j'en  aurai  une  reconais- 
sance  eternelle.") 

At  last,  hopeless  of  accomplishing  his  purpose  with  the 
forces  at  his  disposal  and  despairing  of  aid  from  the  colon- 
ies, Colonel  Bouquet  obtained  leave  to  go  east  and  undertake 
the  work  of  raising  the  needed  troops. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  speak  at  length  today  of  the  pol- 
itical conditions  in  the  colonial  legislatures  that  rendered 
it  almost  hopeless  to  expect  their  aid.  There  were  some  of- 
fers of  volunteers  from  Virginia  and  Maryland  as  well  as 
from  Pennsylvania,  but  Bouquet  was  forced  to  reply  that 
while  he  would  be  greatly  pleased  to  accept  their  aid  all 
volunteers  must  serve  without  pay.  The  officers  at  the 
western  posts  were  irritated  by  the  inaction  of  the  legisla- 
tures. Captain  Stewart  wrote  to  Bouquet  from  Ligonier, 
June  22,  1764,  expressing  the  wish  that  if  the  legislature 
would  not  exert  itself  all  the  members  might  themselves  be 
scalped. 

At  last  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  did  act.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1764  Colonel  Bouquet  marched  west  with  an  army 
of  about  1200  men.  He  followed  the  long  familiar  road 
through  Bedford  and  Ligonier  to  Pittsburg,  and  thence  went 
down  the  river  by  the  old  trail  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ohio,  crossed  the  Beaver  near  its  mouth  and  pushed  west- 
ward into  the  Indian  country.  His  permanent  camp  at 
the  end  of  the  outward  march  was  near  the  present  town  of 
Coshocton,  Ohio. 

Reluctant  but  subdued  by  a  wholesome  fear  of  Colonel 
Bouquet,  the  Indians  brought  into  his  camp  the  prisoners 
whom  for  several  years  they  had  been  promising  to  deliver. 
They  released  more  than  two  hundred  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren who  had  been  captured  in  various  raids  upon  the  Eng- 
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lish  settlements  in  the  nine  years  since  the  French  set  them 
on  the  frontiers  after  the  defeat  of  General  Braddock. 

Some  of  these  captives  had  formed  such  strong  attach- 
ments among  the  Indians  that  they  were  unwilling  to  return 
to  civilization.  Small  children  who  had  been  carried  into 
captivity  in  infancy  were  terrified  by  the  presence  of  the 
whites,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  the  arms  of  their  adopted  In- 
dian parents.  Well  grown  boys,  almost  men,  relishing  the 
wild  life  of  the  woods  returned  reluctantly  to  civilization, 
and  in  more  than  one  instance  afterwards  deserted  the 
whites  and  returned  to  the  Indian  tribes  that  had  adopted 
them. 

Immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Cosh- 
octon Colonel  Bouquet  returned  with  his  1200  men  to  Fort 
Pitt.  There  he  remained  less  than  a  month.  His  last  let- 
ter from  that  place  is  dated  December  3rd,  1764.  He  re- 
turned the  same  month  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained 
until  April  1765.  His  work  in  the  west  had  shown  such 
marked  ability  and  had  produced  such  substantial  results 
that  he  was  promoted  to  Brigadier  General  and  sent  to 
Pensacola,  Florida,  in  command  of  the  military  district  of 
the  south.  Within  a  week  of  his  arrival  at  Pensacola,  he 
died  of  yellow  fever,  and  his  body  lies  in  an  unknown  grave. 
The  inventory  of  his  goods  taken  after  his  death  bears  date 
of  September  4,  1765. 

If  it  were  our  purpose  to  attempt  a  well  rounded  study 
of  this  man  it  would  be  necessary  to  speak  at  greater  length 
and  to  discuss  various  phases  of  his  personality.  We  are 
dealing  particularly  with  his  services  to  the  western  coun- 
try. He  was  forty-six  years  old  when  he  died.  He  had 
spent  the  seven  most  fruitful  years  of  his  life  in  laying  broad 
and  deep  foundations  for  cities  and  empires  in  the  west. 
Bouquet's  peace  with  the  Ohio  Indians,  secured  at  Coshoc- 
ton in  1764,  lasted  for  ten  years — that  is,  until  the  outbreak 
of  Lord  Dunmore's  war  in  1774.  During  this  decade  many 
prosperous  settlements  were  planted  on  creeks  and  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Ohio  throughout  the  western  parts  of  Penn- 
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sylvania  and  Virginia.  Many  pioneers  came  even  before  the 
territory  was  open  to  lawful  settlement  and  their  numbers 
rapidly  increased  when  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  in 
1768,  the  Indians  gave  up  all  claims  to  the  country  east  of 
the  Allegheny  and  the  Ohio  which  had  been  under  the  mili- 
tary jurisdiction  of  Colonel  Bouquet.  So  numerous  had 
the  settlers  become  in  the  ten  years  of  peace  that  the  keep- 
er of  a  ferry  on  the  Monongahela  in  1774  reports  that  the 
fear  of  the  Indians  at  the  outbreak  of  Lord  Dunmore's  war 
in  that  year  caused  such  a  flight  of  the  inhabitants  that  more 
than  a  thousand  of  them  crossed  the  river  in  one  day  at  his 
ferry.  That  the  exodus  was  only  temporary  and  of  short 
duration  we  know  from  the  records  of  this  district  in  1774 
and  1775  and  throughout  the  war  of  Independence. 

All  the  settlements  previous  to  1774  had  been  made  in 
peace  and  in  freedom  from  fear  of  the  tomahawk  and  the 
scalping  knife.  The  rapid  development  of  the  country  had 
been  made  possible  by  the  work  of  Colonel.  Bouquet  in  es- 
tablishing communications,  building  forts,  maintaining  gar- 
risons, and  last  of  all  in  crushing  the  Pontiac  war,  first  at  the 
battle  of  Bushy  Run  and  afterward  by  following, up  his  vic- 
tory with  the  expedition  to  Coshocton. 

Incidentally  it  is  interesting  to  remember  that  it  was 
from  among  the  settlers  of  this  western  country,  while  the 
people  of  the  east  were  fighting  elsewhere,  that  George  Rogers 
Clark  raised  volunteers  for  the  expedition  with  which  he 
won  the  great  northwest  territory.  If  the  work  which  Bou- 
quet had  carried  to  a  successful  end  in  the  seven  years  he 
spent  in  the  west  had  not  been  done, — if  ten  years  of  peace- 
ful growth  had  not  filled  this  region  with  sturdy  pioneers 
before  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  Independence,  the  end  of 
that  war  would  have  brought  a  different  treaty.  The  Can- 
adian boundary  might  well  have  been  fixed  where  the  Brit- 
ish peace  commissioners  of  1783  attempted  to  place  it,  that 
is,  along  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers.  Remembering  all 
these  things  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  as  I  said  in  beginning, 
that  Colonel  Henry     Bouquet  was  in  a  very  real  sense  the 
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founder  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  of  that  country  further 
west  to  which  Pittsburg  was  the  gateway. 

He  was  an  alert,  resourceful  soldier,  a  hard-working, 
efficient  administrator,  a  practical  psychologist,  understand- 
ing the  thoughts  and  motives  of  the  Indians,  a  tactful  man  of 
the  world  who  though  a  stranger,  speaking  English  with  a 
foreign  accent,  was  able  to  maintain  friendly  relations  both 
with  British  regular  army  officers  who  were  over  him  and 
with  colonial  militia  officers  and  regulars  who  were  his 
subordinates.  He  was  a  foreign  soldier,  but  was  able  by 
his  diplomacy  to  get  laws  for  raising  troops  and  money  for 
equipping  them  from  irritated  colonial  governors  and  dis- 
satisfied colonial  legislatures  when  other  men,  British  and 
colonial,   soldiers  and  civilians,     had  failed.  Such   a   man 

ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  The  celebration  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  hard-won  victory,  which 
was  the  end  of  Indian  supremacy  in  western  Pennsylvania, 
is  a  fitting  time  to  revive  his  memory. 

The  letters  of  Colonel  Bouquet  and  those  of  other  persons  writ- 
ten to  him  which  I  have  quoted  or  referred  to  are  for  the  most  part 
unpublished.  The  originals  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
Copies  made  for  the  Canadian  Government  are  in  the  archives  at 
Ottawa.  Douglass  Brymner's  Calendar  of  the  Bouquet  Papers,  print- 
ed in  the  Report  on  Canadian  Archives,  1889  is  an  excellent  index. 
A  number  of  Bouquet's  letters  are  printed  in  the  Michigan  Pioneer 
and  Historical  Collection,  vol.  19.  I  have  used  both  of  these  books 
freely,  but  have  sometimes  found  it  necessary  to  procure  copies  from 
the  archives  in  Ottawa.  Valuable  information  is  found,  of  course, 
in  Smith's  "Bouquet's  Expedition  Against  the  Ohio  Indians."  The 
best  general  account  of  Bouquet's  two  expeditions  is,  of  course,  that  in 
Parkman's   "Pontiac's   Conspiracy." 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  BUSHY  RUN. 

Address  by  Samuel  Black  McCormick,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  on  the  occasion  of  the  150th  An- 
niversary of  the  Battle,  August  6th,  1913. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  anniversary  should  be  observed  by 
the  citizens  of  Westmoreland  County.  It  is  fitting  that  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  nation  itself  should 
exhibit  an  interest  in  the  purpose  of  this  gathering,  and 
should  have  a  part  in  this  historic  occasion. 

Few  people  realize  what  the  Battle  of  Bushy  Run  meant 
to  the  nation.  The  ordinary  history  gives  it  no  mention. 
The  children  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  receiving  their  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools,  are  told  nothing  about  this  bat- 
tle. At  twelve  years  of  age,  the  writer  tramped  over  the 
fields  of  this  historic  battlefield,  in  blissful  ignorance  that 
here  men  engaged  in  a  bloody  conflict,  the  issue  of  which 
determined  for  all  time  the  future  growth  and  development 
of  a  great  nation. 

It  is  not  strange,  perhaps,  that  this  battle  should  not 
occupy  the  place  in  our  histories  commensurate  with  its 
far-reaching  consequences.  The  writers  of  history  have  for 
the  most  part  lived  in  the  East,  far  removed  from  the  scene 
of  the  conflicts.  The  investigation  of  records  is  a  compara- 
tively modern  accomplishment.  The  facts  of  history  are 
only  coming  to  light,  and  the  full  significance  of  the  facts 
is  necessarily  a  gradual  development.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  such  historians  as  Parkman,  Lossing,  Winsor  and  oth- 
ers have  given  prominence  in  their  writings  to  this  battle, 
and  have  sought  to  impress  upon  the  people  of  the  nation 
that  it  was  something  more  than  a  skirmish  in  the  woods, 
between  some  Highlanders  and  frontier  settlers  on  the  one 
side,  and  some  Indians  on  the  other. 

Reckoned  according  to  time,  place,  and  the  number  of 
men  engaged  in  it.  this  battle  was  just  a  skirmish  and  noth- 
ing more.      Something  like  five  hundred  men  battled  against 
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another  five  hundred  men,  leaving  upon  the  field  in  killed 
and  wounded  something  more  than  one  hundred  whites  and 
perhaps  as  many  Indians  killed.  But  the  significance  of  the 
event  is  not  found  in  this  fact,  but  rather  in  what  it  determin- 
ed for  America  and  for  the  world. 

The  individual  person  has  not  reached  a  philosophy  of 
life  who  has  not  come  to  see  that  over  and  above  the  plans 
of  men  there  is  a  force  operating  which  makes  for  civiliza- 
tion and  for  the  progress  of  the  race.  It  was  not  the  allied 
armies  at  Waterloo  which  defeated  Napoleon,  and  thereby 
determined  the  future  development  of  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope ;  it  was  God.  It  was  not  Perry  on  Lake  Erie,  with  his 
little  fleet  of  little  vessels,  which  overthrew  England's  fleet, 
and  thereby  determined  for  all  time  the  .boundaries  of  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States;  it  was  God.  It  was  not  Meade 
and  his  generals  and  his  army  which  won  the  victory  at  Get- 
tysburg, and  sent  Lee  with  his  broken  columns  flying  back 
into  Virginia,  thereby  making  it  impossible  that  the  nations 
of  Europe  should  recognize  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and 
giving  the  world  to  know  that  the  days  of  the  Rebellion 
were  numbered ;  it  was  God.  No  man  is  wise  enough,  or 
far-sighted  enough,  to  be  able  to  know  what  would  have 
happened  had  it  not  been  for  Waterloo;  had  it  not  been  for 
Perry's  victory;  had  it  not  been  for  Gettysburg.  Only  this 
we  know — that  these  battles,  whether  they  were  little  or 
great,  were  determining  factors  in  the  history  of  civilization, 
and  were  a  part  of  the  great  plan  of  Him  who  rules  men  and 
nations. 

So  it  was  with  Bushy  Run.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  put 
ourselves  back  into  the  conditions  which  prevailed  in  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Five 
years  before  that  time  Fort  Duquesne  had  become  Fort  Pitt. 
It  seemed  that  this  was  the  event  which  changed  the  map 
of  America,  and  determined  that  it  should  be  Saxon  rather 
than  Latin.  Neither  the  settlers  of  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, nor  the  men  sent  over  by  the  mother  country  to  lead 
the  armies,  understood  that  something  more  was  necessary 
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if  Fort  Pitt  was  to  be  the  determining  point  in  the  early- 
history  of  this  nation. 

The  French  people,  dealing  with  the  Indians,  had  cer- 
tain advantages  which  the  English  did  not  at  that  time  real- 
ize. In  the  first  place,  the  courtesy  of  manner  belonging 
to  the  French  was  carried  into  all  their  dealings  with  the  In- 
dian peoples.  They  reckoned  them  as  fellow  men.  They 
treated  them  honestly.  They  paid  them  a  fair  price  for 
what  they  purchased  from  them.  With  honesty  and  fair- 
ness of  dealing  they  gave  that  which  was  reckoned  at  a  still 
higher  value — respect  and  courtesy  and  genuineness  of 
sympathy.  They  seemed  to  be  able  to  penetrate  more  deep- 
ly into  the  peculiar  character  of  the  American  native,  so  as 
to  understand  him.  They  saw  his  pride  and  paid  tribute  to 
it.  They  saw  his  weakness  and  did  not  take  advantage  of 
it.  More  wisely,  and  therefore  more  effectively,  did  they 
control  the  Indian,  and  were  able  to  get  from  him  a  loyalty 
of  allegiance  to  which  the  Englishman  never  attained. 

The  second  advantage  the  Frenchman  had  was  that  it 
was  not  seemingly  a  part  of  his  purpose  to  deprive  the  In- 
dian of  his  land.  Rather  it  was  their  purpose  to  confirm 
him  in  the  occupation  of  these  forests,  and  prosper  him  in 
all  his  dealings,  in  order  that  there  might  be  the  greater 
profit  in  purchasing  the  furs  and  other  commodities  which 
it  was  their  ambition  to  procure. 

The  French  even  cared  for  the  religious  interests  of  the 
Indian,  and  were  more  anxious  to  send  missionaries  to  con- 
vert him  than  to  send  settlers  to  take  his  lands. 

It  is  therefore  quite  clear  that  this  finer  insight  into  the 
Indian  character,  this  wiser  and  more  far-seeing  method  of 
dealing  with  him,  something  more  than  the  transfer  of  the 
fort  at  the  meeting  of  the  two  rivers  from  the  Frenchmen  to 
the  Englishmen  was  necessary  if  Western  Pennsylvania  and 
all  the  lands  to  the  west  of  it  were  to  become  English,  and 
ultimately  a  part  of  the  great  nation  which  owns  it  today. 

The  Englishman  of  that  time  was  the  Englishman  of  all 
time, — bluff,  honest,  brave,  enterprising,  arrogant,  despising 
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anything  that  was  not  English.  Noting  the  elements  of 
pride  and  meaness  peculiarly  mixed  in  the  native  American, 
the  Englishman  despised  him,  insulted  him,  spurned  him, 
hated  him,  cheated  him,  stole  from  him.  The  King  of 
England  at  the  conclusion  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  did 
plan,  apparently,  that  all  this  region  and  the  country  west 
should  belong  to  the  Crown,  and  should  be  used  entirely 
for  trading  purposes.  Apparently  it  was  his  thought  that 
the  Indian  should  remain  here  as  the  permanent  settler,  to 
provide  the  furs  which  England  purchased  at  an  inadequate 
price.  But  whatever  might  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the 
King,  in  establishing  colonial  governments  everywhere  else 
except  here,  it  was  not  in  the  mind  of  those  men  who  were 
pushing  steadily  from  the  East  to  the  West  to  do  anything 
else  than  to  possess  the  lands  which  up  to  this  time  had 
belonged  to  the  American  Indian.  Their  only  notion  of  how 
to  get  the  land  was  to  take  it.  Whatever  other  policy  Penn 
employed,  and  however  successfully  Penn  operated  his  po- 
licy, it  was  Penn's  own,  and  not  the  policy  of  the  people  who 
flocked  to  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  from  England,  and 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  Germany,  and  Alsace-Lorraine., 
and  came  in  such  large  numbers  to  make  this  country  their 
home. 

The  conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  therefore,  was  as  inevitable 
as  any  other  inevitable  event.  It  only  required  a  Pontiac 
to  bring  it  to  its  consummation.  The  sudden  change  from 
the  courtesy  of  France  to  the  indifference  and  arrogance  of 
England  was  too  much  for  the  proud  Indian,  as  it  would 
have  been  too  much  for  any  kind  of  people  who  for  centur- 
ies had  possessed  this  magnificent  land.  Pontiac  saw  that 
unless  the  white  man  could  be  forced  back  across  the  Alleg- 
henies  and  kept  there,  the  Indian  would  be  forced  across  the 
Mississippi,  never  more  to  return.  His  plan,  malignant, 
treacherous,  conceived  by  the  intellect  of  a  great  warrior, 
seemed  to  be  complete.  If  we  look  at  the  situation  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Indian,  it  had  in  it  nothing  of  dishonor, 
and  everything  of  patriotic  purpose.        It     was     the     only 
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method  of  saving  the  people  who  actually  owned  the  soil. 
That  plan  embraced  the  coming  together  of  the  Indians 
north  of  the  Ohio,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  including  those 
of  Canada,  into  one  great  army,  capturing  fort  after  fort, 
slaughtering  the  settlers,  and  driving  them  back  with  such 
cruelty  of  torture  and  completeness  of  destruction  as  would 
make  them  fearful  of  ever  venturing  again  into  the  land 
which  had  been  given  to  the  Indians  by  God  Himself.  Were 
it  not  that  the  conspiracy  was  betrayed  to  the  commandant 
at  Detroit  and  at  Pittsburgh,  humanly  speaking  the  plan 
would  have  been  successful.  Even  so,  it  would  have  been 
successful  still  had  it  not  been  that  there  was  in  waiting  a 
man  who  understood  the  Indian,  and  who  realized  the  mean- 
ing of  this  vast  movement  taking  place  in  the  West,  the 
rumors    of   which    came   to    him    in    Philadelphia. 

On  May  6,  1763,  Pontiac  attacked  Detroit;  and  his  per- 
sistence in  seeking  to  take  it  alone  prevented  him  from  be- 
ing at  Bushy  Run,  and  is  the  human  factor  which  explains 
the  victory  we  celebrate  today.  The  several  attacks  upon 
Fort  Pitt  in  June  and  July  were  likewise  repelled,  by  reason 
of  the  warning  which  had  been  given  before  the  attack  upon 
Detroit.  All  the  others  were  successful.  Fort  Sundusky 
fell  on  May  16th;  Fort  Joseph  on  May  25th;  Fort  Ouatanon 
on  May  31st;  Fort  Mackinaw  on  June  2nd;  Fort  Presqu' 
Isle,  at  Erie,  on  June  17th;  Fort  LeBoeuf  and  Fort  Venango 
on  June  18th.  Why  not  Detroit,  and  Pitt,  and  Ligonier, 
and  Bedford?  We  might  say  that  it  was  because  of  Eng- 
lish valor,  because  of  Henry  Bouquet,  because  of  the  Quaker, 
the  German,  and  the  Scotch-Irishman  who  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  our  commonwealth ;  only  we  should  not  say  well. 
It  was  because  of  God,  and  because  there  was  a  purpose  in 
the  infinite  which  planned  that  Pennsylvania  and  the  West 
should  be  peopled  by  a  different  type  of  man,  and  should 
there  develop  a  higher  kind  of  civilization. 

The  human  instrument,  however,  was  Henry  Bouquet 
— a  Swiss,  a  warrior,  a  man.  The  mild  direction  of  his 
superior,   General  Amherst,  that  he  should  organize   an  ex- 
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pedition  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Pitt,  would  have  been  alto- 
gether ineffective  had  it  been  addressed  to  any  other  than 
Henry  Bouquet.  He  understood  the  situation,  and  sprang 
quickly  into  action.  He  had  no  troops  but  about  five  hun- 
dred regulars,  who  had  only  just  come  from  Havana,  brok- 
en in  health,  and,  as  the  records  show,  far  more  fit  for  the 
hospital  than  for  service  in  the  wilds  of  the  frontier.  Pro- 
ceeding with  them  from  Philadelphia  to  Carlisle,  he  found 
a  situation  which  would  have  daunted  and  discouraged 
any  other  man.  He  had  sent  the  word  immediately  on 
receiving  the  command  from  General  Amherst,  directing 
that  supplies  be  provided  for  the  expedition  to  the  West. 
Nothing  had  been  done.  The  people  were  discouraged  and 
helpless.  The  legislature  was  unwilling  to  take  the  initia- 
tive. The  peace  counsels  of  the  Quaker  and  the  same 
sentiments  prevailing  among  certain  religionists  from  Ger- 
many could  not  approve  a  policy  which  meant  warfare  up- 
on the  Indian.  Disorder  and  despair  seemed  to  control  the 
settlers.  All  they  could  do  was  to  flock  for  safety  to 
the  settlements,  abandoning  farms  and  crops  to  the  des- 
troying invaders.  They  seemed  unwilling  to  contribute 
provisions,   much   less   their   services. 

Notwithstanding  all  discouragements,  Bouquet  gather- 
ed his  supplies,  and  at  Bedford  secured  some  thirty  men  as 
scouts,  in  order  to  march  toward  Fort  Pitt.  As  he  himself 
said,  if  one  of  his  Scotch  regulars  got  out  of  his  sight,  he 
could  not  expect  to  find  him  again.  They  knew  nothing 
about  the  country,  were  utterly  helpless  in  the  forests  and 
defiles  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  Without  these  scouts  to 
go  ahead  and  spy  out  the  land  and  discover  the  attacking 
forces,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Bouquet  to  get 
from  Bedford  to  Bushy  Run. 

On  the  afternoon  of  August  5th,  Mr.  Byerly,  who  had 
been  at  Bushy  Run  until  he  went  back  to  Fort  Ligonier,  af- 
ter the  attacks  by  the  Indians  began,  told  Colonel  Bouquet 
that  he  was  within  a  mile  of  Bushy  Run.  At  that  very 
moment  the  attack  upon  the  outposts  began.       It  was  alto- 
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gether  unexpected.  The  description  of  the  battle  of  August 
5th,  with  the  almost  hopeless  outlook  as  darkness  enfolded 
the  weary  troops  with  its  sheltering  arms,  and  of  the  battle 
of  August  6th,  wherein  Colonel  Bouquet,  with  his  matchless 
knowledge  of  Indian  character  and  his  equally  matchless 
skill  in  meeting  the  strategy  of  the  Indian  with  the  strategy 
of  the  trained  warrior,  resulted  in  the  complete  overthrow 
of  the  Indian  forces  and  the  complete  destruction  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  Pontiac,  has  been  fully  treated  of  today.  Enough 
that  the  victory  was  won ;  that  Pontiac  sank  back  into  re- 
lative quiet ;  that  Fort  Pitt  was  reinforced ;  and  that  never- 
more was  it  possible  for  any  native  American  to  entertain 
the  hope  that  the  onward  march  of  civilization  from  the  East 
to  the  West  could  ever  be  stayed. 

Thus  measured,  Bushy  Run  looms  up  large  among  the 
historic  battles  of  the  world.  The  fields  which  here  wit- 
nessed the  bloody  contest  have  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  been  devoted  to  agriculture.  We  today  look  out  up- 
on a  scene  peaceful,  beautiful,  fruitful.  It  is  hard  to  realize 
that  on  this  spot  an  issue  of  civilization  was  determined. 
Yet  right  here,  on  this  very  spot,  five  hundred  white  men 
massed  against  five  hundred  red  men,  was  really  decided  for 
all  time  that  which  has  made  possible  Pittsburgh,  and  Cleve- 
land, and  Detroit,  and  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  twin 
cities,  and  Omaha,  and  Denver,  and  Seattle,  and  Portland, 
and  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles,  and  all  the  immense 
stretches  of  fertile  farms  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Pacific. 
Standing  here,  looking  upon  that  scene,  almost  unchanged, 
upon  which  the  eyes  of  Bouquet  and  his  men  rested  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  the  wonderful  development  of  this  great  nation 
was,  humanly  speaking,  the  issue  of  that  little  battle  which 
most  historians  scarcely  mention  at  all. 

It  is  meet,  therefore,  that  we  should  gather  today  to  cele- 
brate this  battle,  and  to  pour  out  the  tribute  of  our  admira- 
tion and  our  gratitude  to  the  God  of  nations,  that  He  had  in 
readiness  such  a  man  as  Colonel   Bouquet  and  his   faithful 
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troops,  to  meet  the  situation  which  culminated  upon  this 
field  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Not  only  this,  but 
it  is  meet  that  we  should  here  pledge  ourselves  that,  as  it 
was  given  to  these  men  so  long  ago  to  contribute  so  marvel- 
ously  to  the  wellbeing  of  this  nation  and  of  civilization,  it  is 
for  us,  who  have  inherited  that  for  which  they  fought,  to 
transmit  to  our  descendants,  unimpaired,  the  nation  whose 
birth  was  made  possible  by  the  brave  men  who  fought  and 
who  died  upon  this  field  of  battle. 

God  uses  the  weak  to  confound  the  mighty.  It  is  the 
little  thing  which  issues  into  that  which  is  great.  The  hand 
of  the  Almighty  is  not  shortened,  neither  is  His  power  di- 
minished, when  the  moment  comes  to  bring  forth  that  which 
will  result  in  good  to  mankind.  Not  a  Waterloo,  nor  a  Get- 
tysburg; but  only  a  few  Highlanders,  weakened  by  service 
in  the  tropics,  and  a  few  dusky  red  men  were  the  instru- 
ments employed  by  the  God  of  nations  to  determine  forever 
the  destiny  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  lands  to 
the  West. 

Two  or  three  practical  suggestions,  and  I  am  done. 

First.  Has  not  the  time  come  when  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  local  history  than  has  ever  been  given 
in  the  past?  You  will  permit  me  to  say  that  at  twelve  years 
of  age  I  wandered  over  these  fields,  unconscious  that 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  this  battle  had  been 
fought.  The  history  taught  in  the  schools  was  the  history 
that  was  written  in  books.  The  knowledge  of  the  teacher 
did  not  extend  beyong  this  record.  The  time  has  perhaps 
now  come,  however,  when  children  shall  be  taught  history 
rationally,  naturally,  effectively,  by  beginning  with  their 
own  locality  and  extending  it  gradually  to  embrace  the  chief 
events  in  the  happenings  of  the  whole  world.  Not  only  will 
history  thus  be  taught  in  the  right  way,  so  that  the  children 
will  comprehend  what  history  is,  but  also  the  things  that 
are  worth  while  will  be  taught,  so  that  the  young  people  of 
the  nation  will  receive  into  their  lives  the  inspiration  and  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  history  ought  to  instill. 
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Second.  A  second  suggestion  is  the  conservatism  of 
what  is  worth  while  in  the  history  of  the  past.  Not  only  to 
know  what  happened  in  one's  community,  but  to  learn  to 
care  for  the  memory  of  the  men  who  gave  themselves  freely 
in  order  that  the  nation  might  live.  It  is  a  sad  thing  that 
any  people  should  be  so  busy  as  to  forget  the  brave  men  and 
the  heroic  deeds  of  the  past.  No  generation  can  be  itself 
great  which  is  indifferent  to  the  great  men  who  have  lived 
and  died.  It  is  not  a  question  as  to  whether  a  person  is 
interested  in  past  events.  The  question  is  should  he  not 
be  interested?  Is  it  not  a  part  of  the  development  of  his 
own  character  that  he  should  care  for  the  things  which 
have  been  done,  and  the  people  who  have  done  them,  the 
advantages  of  which  he  is  enjoying  today? 

The  consideration  of  the  past,  therefore ;  the  care  for 
the  men  who  have  wrought ;  the  perpetuation  of  their  mem- 
ory ;  the  erection  to  them  of  monuments — these  things 
which  both  exhibit  and  determine  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple who  live  today.  It  is  not  only  right  that  we  should 
assemble  on  this  battle  field,  to  pay  our  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  men  who  struggled  here  a  century  and  a  half 
ago ;  it  is  our  duty  to  do  it ;  and  if  we  fail  in  this  duty  it  will 
reveal  a  weakness  in  the  character  of  the  men  who  make 
up  the  western  part  of  the  state  today. 

Third.  The  third  suggestion  is  this:  that  while  we 
celebrate  an  important  battle,  after  all  it  is  not  the  battle 
but  its  effect  upon  civilization  which  brings  us  here  today. 
History  has  been  very  largely,  as  our  children  have  learned 
it,  a  record  of  the  battles  which  have  been  fought  in  the 
various  wars  in  which  mankind  has  engaged.  It  would  be 
better  if  only  those  battles  should  have  special  mention 
which  issued  in  special  effects  upon  the  development  of  the 
human  race.  It  were  better  also  that  very  quickly  the 
mind  of  our  youth  should  be  transferred  from  the  battle 
to  the  results  of  it  in  civilization,  in  the  establishment  and 
development  of  institutions,  in  the  growth  of  the  character 
of  men.       These  are  the  things     which     are      really  worth 
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while ;  the  battle  is  the  incident,  the  means  through  which 
have  come  things  which  are  permanent  and  abiding.  Pat- 
riotism is  not  a  thing  which  exhibits  itself  in  its  finest  form 
in  a  time  of  national  peril  and  national  conflicts ;  it  is  a 
thing  which  exhibits  itself  in  its  finest  form  in  times  of 
peace,  when  people  are  pursuing  their  ordinary  vocations; 
when  they  are  living  their  ordinary  lives;  when  they  are 
thinking  their  ordinary  thoughts :  when  they  are  carrying 
out  their  ordinary  plans ;  and  when  they  are  realizing  the 
hopes  that  belong  to  them  as  men  and  women  and  as  citi- 
zens of  the  republic.  This  is  the  time  when  patriotism 
counts,  for  it  is  the  time  when  patriotism  is  most  likely  to  be 
quiescent.  It  is  relatively  easy  to  die  for  the  nation  when 
the  life  of  the  nation  is  in  danger ;  it  is  relatively  difficult  to 
be  a  good  citizen  at  a  time  when  to  be  a  good  citizen  means 
that  a  man  shall  stand  up  for  the  right ;  that  he  shall  be 
true  to  the  highest  ideals  of  the  nation ;  and  that  he  shall 
suffer  any  personal  loss  in  order  to  proclaim  his  allegiance  to 
that  which  is  holiest  and  best  in  national  life. 

This  is  the  real  test,  and  it  is  here  that  the  ordinary 
citizen  is  most  likely  to  reveal  his  lack  of  genuine  patriotism. 
Therefore  it  is  ours  today  not  alone  to  celebrate  this  victory 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  to  hold  up  Colonel 
Bouquet  and  his  troops  to  the  admiration  and  the  gratitude 
of  a  great  people ;  but  it  is  ours  rather  to  dedicate  ourselves 
to  the  service  of  the  republic ;  to  make  a  covenant  in  the 
holy  of  holies  of  our  own  beings  that  we  will  be  true  to  the 
nation  which  was  made  possible  by  this  battle ;  and  that  in 
good  and  in  evil  we  will  give  ourselves  faithfully,  loyally, 
with  fullest  self-sacrifice  to  the  nation,  that  it  may  achieve 
in  the  destiny  of  mankind  that  which  has  been  committed  to 
it  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty. 
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